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ARTICLE 


THE STUDY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


An inaugural lecture delivered in 1927 by the late Rev. J. M. CREED, 
D.D., Ely Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


Tue New Testament is an organic whole, and it should be read in 
the order which was intended by its creators—first the four Gospels; 
next the Acts of the Apostles; then the epistles of the apostle Paul 
with the epistles of other apostolic writers. It is true that widespread 
differences as to the exact contents of the Canon persisted into the 
fourth Christian century. But the differences, though not unimportant, 
are in the main subordinate. Far more striking is the general consensus 
as to its structure and principal contents. The creation of the Canon 
is to be ascribed to the pressure of controversy which, in the second 
century, made it necessary for the Church to define its position and 
to secure its connexions with its founders in, the first age. The details 
of the process are hidden from us; the result stands out clear in the 
writings of Irenaeus and Tertullian. Henceforward the New Testament 
Scriptures take their place beside the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
and their authority is presupposed by theologians of all schools in the 
centuries which followed. ‘Do not simply believe what I say,’ says 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem to his catechumens, ‘unless you receive the 
proof of what I tell you from the Holy Scriptures’ (Cat. iv. 17). 
The instructive history of the schools of Scriptural interpretation 
in the early Church and the blending of the different types of comment 
in the learned compilations of the Middle Ages must not detain us 
now. Suffice it to note that the conception of an authoritative Canon 
continued to be instinctively accepted. Nor was the position in this 
respect materially changed at the Reformation. The Christian humanists 
followed by the Reformers did indeed break with the mystical exegesis 
in which medieval piety delighted, and returned to the plain meaning 
of the text, but, except for some occasional outbursts of Luther, the 
conception of the authoritative Canon continued to rule, and in 
Protestant scholasticism was exalted to a position of isolated authority 
such as it had never held before. Down to the present day there is 
no Christian Church, reformed or unreformed, which does not officially 
recognize the authority of the Canon of the New Testament Scriptures. 
Officially yes, but instinctively no longer. During the last century 


and a half the movement of thought and the development of learning 
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have slowly but surely undone the achievement of the second century. 
Sporadic attempts at a critical treatment of the New Testament at 
the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century 
had pointed the way, but it was late in the eighteenth century and 
in Germany that historical criticism was first seriously and systemati- 
cally applied to the documents of the New Testament. Semler’s 
Treatise in Free Examination of the Canon (1771-3) and Lessing’s 
theological manifestoes of 1777-8 mark an epoch. Like other German 
scholars of his day Semler had been deeply affected by the ferment 
of English Deism, but that controversy had on the whole been con- 
ducted in a thoroughly unhistorical temper. ‘ Revelation’ was defended 
or rejected. It was seldom examined. Semler’s work offered a new 
view of the questions in dispute, by distinguishing the Old Testament 
from the New and by allowing for a gradual and progressive revelation. 
The pioneers of the eighteenth century did not fully realize what 
they had undertaken. They were still haunted by the abstractions of 
natural theology. In spite of his deep feeling for history Lessing 
found it hard to bring ‘necessary truths of reason’ into touch with 
‘contingent facts of history’. Hence, too, the unreality of Semler’s 
interpretation of the New Testament. Jesus and His Apostles spoke 
Kar’ oikovopiav to accommodate themselves to the prejudices of their 
Jewish hearers. The task of theology is to distinguish the local and 
temporal from the universal and eternal. The precise content of the 
universal and eternal residuum is, it must be confessed, meagre. 
Semler understood by Christianity, said F. C. Baur, ‘ the right of the 
individual declared by Christ to have his own private religion’.' 
But this weakness does not detract from the importance of Semler’s 
work. He had taken a decisive step when he applied consistently 
a positive criticism to that postulate of all Christian theology as then 
known, namely, the Canon of Scripture, and the ground was prepared 
for the subsequent labours of Eichorn and Schleiermacher when, 
with the Romantic Movement, historical consciousness came into 
its own. 

The history of English New Testament scholarship, like much else 
in English life, has been conditioned by the comparative isolation of 
English thought from the end of the Seven Years War until the early 
years of Queen Victoria’s reign. No Lessing forced upon the English 
public the issue of the dogmatic authority of the Bible. Herbert 
Marsh’s Dissertation on the Origin and Composition of our First Three 
Canonical Gospels, Cambridge, 1801, and his earnest commendation 
of Eichorn’s theological works to Cambridge students must not be 
overlooked, but on the whole English theological opinion either failed 


* Die Epochen der kirchlichen Geschichtschreibung, p. 141. 
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to realize what had happened beyond the Rhine or else expressly 
repudiated German theology. The exceptions for the most part 
confirm the general statement. Coleridge, who had sat at the feet 
of Eichorn, knew better, and he committed to paper his reflections 
on the Inspiration of Scripture as The Confessions of an Enqutring 
Spirit, but these were not allowed to see the light till 1840, six years 
after the poet’s death. Connop Thirlwall’s youthful indiscretion in 
translating Schleiermacher’s St. Luke was long remembered against 
him. Pusey had studied oriental languages and biblical criticism at 
Gottingen, Bonn, and Berlin, 1825-7, and knew the drift of things, 
but he turned his back upon the new methods and lent his whole 
strength to preserving the English Church from the threat of 
‘rationalism’. 

Towards the middle of the century the situation changed, and 
England awakened to the importance of German criticism in biblical 
as well as in classical history. Jowett and Mark Pattison took stock 
-of the ambitious reconstruction of early Christian history which had 
been propounded by F. C. Baur and his pupils under the influence 
of the Hegelian philosophy of History. To them and to the other 
contributors to the once famous volume Essays and Reviews Germany 
was the home of an enlightened scholarship which promised emanci- 
pation from the barren orthodoxy of traditional Church belief and 
protection against the dreaded dogmatic revival which had been 
inaugurated by The Tracts for the Times. 

These two forces, the Oxford Movement and the Broad Church 
revolt, set the stage for one of the greatest epochs in the history of 
the Cambridge Theological School. From 1860 to 1890 the triumvirate 
of Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort played a decisive part in the religious 
life of England. Cambridge stood somewhat aloof from the bitter 
partisanship which in the middle of the nineteenth century distracted 
Oxford. Yet it was not unaffected by the tendencies which the 
Oxford controversies exhibited. The revival of the sense of corporate 
Church life, which was so impressively exhibited by the Oxford 
Movement, was characteristic of the age, and found other forms of 
expression. F. D. Maurice, himself a disciple of Coleridge, was 
penetrated with the inspiration of Fellowship in the Kingdom of 
Christ. The Cambridge group had felt his power. Each in his own 
way was a convinced Churchman, and they could all appreciate much 
that the Oxford Movement stood for. On the other hand they had 
no sympathy with the appeal to tradition as authoritative for belief. 

Essays and Reviews appeared in February 1860, and quickly en- 
countered the onslaught which it courted. Westcott was deeply 
moved. He was indignant with the Essayists, he was even more 
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indignant with their assailants. ‘ Of all cares’, he wrote, ‘almost the 
greatest which I have had has been Essays and Reviews and its 
opponents. The controversy is fairly turning me gray. I look on 
the assailants of the Essayists, from Bishops downwards, as likely 
to do far more harm to the Church and the truth than the Essayists.’ * 
Hort, too, had been stirred. He felt more sympathy than Westcott 
with the policy of the Essayists, and at first refused Westcott’s pro- 
posal that they should collaborate with Lightfoot in bringing out 
a volume to mediate between traditionalism and Essays and Reviews. 
The three scholars had already projected a comprehensive series of 
commentaries on the books of the New Testament, and Westcott 
thought it would be opportune if they anticipated their future labours 
by publishing a book which should indicate their general line of 
approach. Hort at length concurred, but the project fell through 
owing to Lightfoot’s defection. It was perhaps as well. A pronounce- 
ment while the controversy was at its height might have prejudiced 
the work of the long and fruitful period that followed. 

Westcott’s and Hort’s labours on the text were completed in 1881. 
The work remains the starting-point for all subsequent work on the 
textual criticism of the New Testament. 

Lightfoot’s magnificent editions of the Pauline Epistles (Galatians, 
1865; Philippians, 1868; Colossians and Philemon, 1875) more than 
fulfil the promise of his famous review of Stanley’s and Jowett’s too 
hasty scholarship in The Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology 
for 1856. The general result of Lightfoot’s work was to restore 
confidence in the historical value of the New Testament documents. 
His criticism of the position of the Tiibingen School had indeed been 
anticipated by the second edition of Albrecht Ritschl’s Entstehung der 
Altkatholischen Kirche, 1857, but Lightfoot’s work was founded upon 
a thorough and independent review of the evidence which won the 
respect of Continental as well as British scholars. 

The conservatism of Westcott’s commentary on St. Fohn (1882) 
may easily obscure for a student of to-day its high and permanent 
value. It was followed in 1883 by a commentary on The Epistles of 
St. John, and in 1889 by what is considered by some to be his best 
work—a commentary on The Epistle to the Hebrews. Westcott’s book 
An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels (1st ed. 1860; 8th ed. 
1895) is far below the level of his work on the Epistles. The criticism 
of the Gospels was a weak point with the Cambridge school. 

Hort’s all too fragmentary remains on r Peter (published post- 
humously 1898), the Apocalypse (1908), and St. fames (1909) exem- 
plify Cambridge scholarship in its perfection. 

1 Life, i. 215. 
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Lightfoot died on 21 Dec. 1889, after holding the see of Durham 
for ten years, and in the spring of 1890 Westcott succeeded him. 
It was a turning-point for Cambridge theology. The memory and 
the influence of those great men has persisted to our own time, but 
since 1890 the type of teaching which they presented has increasingly 
failed to meet the demands of a new age. Leadership passed to 
another group and another place. It is not that Cambridge theologians 
have been idle. During the last five and thirty years there has been 
a steady output of important and permanent contributions to theo- 
logical learning. Let me only mention now the monumental work 
of a revered predecessor in the Ely Professorship, Vincent Henry 
Stanton, on The Gospels as Historical Documents. Other and equally 
important undertakings have maintained and still maintain the tradi- 
tions of Cambridge learning. I think, however, it would be generally 
allowed that since the departure of Westcott our school has not quite 
achieved a corporate readjustment. Individual teachers have exercised 
wide influence, but no group of Cambridge theologians since that 
time has impressed itself upon the life of church and nation. For 
this I do not think that we or our immediate predecessors are 
answerable. The situation—so it seems to me—is mainly to be 
ascribed to a deep-seated weakness in the Westcott-Hort-Lightfoot 
tradition itself. 

On 10 May 1890 Hort wrote to the new Bishop of Durham as 
follows: ‘I had hoped to avoid troubling you again, but I cannot 
be content without a word to you on a big matter which concerns 
your new as much as your old work. Have you considered whether 
it would not be well for you to take or make some early opportunity 
of saying publicly what you said to the Clergy Training School 
gathering about the Old Testament question; better still of saying 
rather more, and more explicitly... . This last week has brought 
a fresh impulse. I venture to send you privately two letters from 
Ryle. In answer to the first... . I asked, Was it not better, unless 
challenges should be thrown down that could not be declined, to 
try to promote such insensible changes of doctrine, as we have had 
other examples of for many years past? You will see his answer. 
Apart from his taking such a thesis, it does seem that there is very 
strong reason indeed for something being done, not only to avoid 
showing lack of sympathy with Driver, whose mode of writing is 
exemplary, but also because guidance is so greatly needed for Cambridge 
students and for others, and this is the quarter from which a word 
might most reasonably be looked for. But your removal gravely 
changes the position. None of us who remain possesses any appreci- 
able portion of the moral authority on a great doctrinal question, 
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which would undoubtedly attach to whatever you might say,. . . and 
secondly it is of great consequence not to do anything (without 
urgent reason) which might give a handle to an impression or state- 
ment that Cambridge theology was changing its character on your 
departure. Nothing could so strengthen Ryle’s hands as a public 
utterance from you that would cover his ground, and nothing—I will 
venture to say it—would have such salutary effects as regards this 
subject throughout the Church.’' The lead was not given. Westcott 
answered: ‘The pressure of necessary work at present would make 
it impossible for me to touch the question of which you write. . 
Gore is perfectly able to take care of himself. . . . My fear is that the 
reaction will go too far. I spoke to the Archbishop last night, and 
he completely agreed with me.’ 

It is not easy to understand how the Cambridge group contrived 
to leave the problems of the Old Testament, which from 1860 
onwards were growing in urgency, so far out of sight. Hort wrote 
to Lightfoot in 1862 after reading Colenso: ‘I suppose we shall all 
now be obliged to study the Old Testament a little more, but I fear 
it is nervous work for those of us who would rather quieta non movere 
in that particular matter. I cannot help fearing that we shall sooner 
or later be driven to take some such ground as that of Ewald and 
Bunsen, however little satisfied with their special criticisms. But at 
present I feel as if I knew nothing either way.’ Hostility to the 
critical movement would have been impossible to them. They left it 
alone. To an inquiring clergyman who sought for guidance about the 
Old Testament in 1888 Westcott wrote: ‘I know no book. No one 
I think who is fairly acquainted with the condition of the problems 
will be hasty to write. We have much to learn and the scantiest 
materials to teach us. Meanwhile we must be patient, and above all 
not pledge the Faith to a special decision on critical questions. For 
us the Old Testament is that of the Apostolic Age. How it came to 
be we will reverently seek to know. I cannot see that any conceivable 
result affects spiritual truth.’* This answer seems to lie open to two 
criticisms, First, it ignored the whole development of criticism from 
Reuss to Wellhausen and Robertson Smith. But there is a graver 
matter. Years before, Hort complained that Westcott treated Greek 
philosophy solely as a propaedeutic for Christianity. Westcott’s 
attitude to the Old Testament shows the same weakness. He only 
regarded it in reference to the New Testament. It was not to him 
a subject of intrinsic importance. 

The guidance so sorely needed came from elsewhere. The Lux 


* Life and Letters of F. }. A. Hort, ii. 416 f. 
* Life, ii. 60. 
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Mundi school has owed its immense influence to more than one factor. 
It was in close sympathy with a reigning school of philosophy, and it 
had a programme for the Church, but an all-important factor which 
in the nineties rallied the young men to the new High Church party 
and helped to place them in the commanding position which they 
occupy to-day was Gore’s breach with the old Tractarians on the 
question of Scripture and his firm acceptance of the new outlook 
which Old Testament criticism had rendered inevitable. 

It was essential for religion in Britain that this change should be 
carried through. Westcott, while he did not oppose critical investiga- 
tion, and forbore to press disputed points, and would quote Origen 
to justify allegorical interpretation of the early chapters in Genesis, 
yet left the Old Testament background of history, essentially un- 
criticized, in possession of the field. The study of the Old Testament 
from within and the increasing knowledge of the ancient world from 
without made evacuation imperative. 

Between the last decade of the nineteenth century and this present 
time a deep gulf is fixed. Those who, like myself, were children in 
the ’nineties can just remember enough to recover the atmosphere. 
For those who are ten years younger it is difficult to conceive of the 
chief preacher in the English Church and an acknowledged leader of 
the High Church party defending almost with his dying breath the 
old doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture before a large and fashion- 
able congregation in the University pulpit at Oxford. The doctrines 
of Lux Mundi which Liddon felt to imperil the Catholic Faith have 
become accepted commonplaces with the now dominant party in the 
Anglican Church, and the religious world generally has grown accus- 
tomed to the idea that the Old Testament Scriptures do not in all 
cases come from the men who in the first century A.D. were believed 
to have written them, and that the contents of the books are not 
devoid of legendary and mythical elements. 

However, it may be questioned whether Gore’s Essay on Inspiration 
in Lux Mundi does justice to the extent of the breach in the traditional 
theology which his view of the Old Testament entailed. Not the least 
important function of the Old Testament in the traditional theology 
had been to provide a setting of universal history, both religious and 
secular, for the Incarnation and the Redemption. The historiography 
of the Renaissance had already in principle inflicted a mortal blow 
upon the Biblical scheme, but in the popular mind, especially in 
Great Britain, it long retained its hold. It is now supplanted by 
outlines of the history of mankind, and by sketches of the history of 
religion. In this larger whole the religion of the Bible takes its place. 
The fuli bearings of this momentous change were not, I think, fully 
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present to the minds of the most influential theologians of the nine- 
teenth century. It was a large part of their work to disconnect 
theology and religion from obsolescent views of nature and of history. 
A delimitation of frontiers between science and religion was attempted, 
which should allow theology to view with equanimity inevitable 
changes. In consequence a tendency showed itself to set the religion 
of the prophets and the Gospel in an unnatural isolation, and to 
regard the historic alliance of the Gospel and Greek philosophy in the 
theology of the Church as a regrettable if an inevitable corruption. 
But the secularized history of mankind has shown itself unwilling to 
acquiesce in secularization. Religion is a universal element in human 
nature of which history must take account, and its manifestations 
demand scientific treatment. Science can recognize no frontiers, and 
there is an irresistible impulse to draw into the common field of 
Religionsgeschichte the religion of the Old and New Testaments. 
Thus new forces have been at work, and our attention is now engaged 
by a different set of questions. 

This movement has been affecting for some time the study of the 
New Testament. We no longer assume, as the authors of Lux Mundi 
on the whole felt able to assume, that scholarship—and especially 
Cambridge scholarship—had established the authenticity and there- 
with the authority of the chief books of the New Testament. It is 
not merely that new positions have been secured in the criticism of 
the Gospels. More important is the changed setting of the work. 
The conclusions of literary criticism are viewed in relation to wider 
problems. How, we now ask, was the Judaism of the Dispersion 
related to the syncretic tendency of religions in the Roman Empire ? 
How was Christianity related to each of these forces? Who were the 
first Gentile converts? What did they believe and practise in religion 
before their conversion? And how did their earlier beliefs colour their 
interpretation of the new message which they received? That such 
questions are asked at all weakens the old conception of the authority 
of apostolic precedent. Historical realism has carried us behind the 
Canon-makers and their idealization of the past—an idealization 
which survived for some time the abandonment of the strict con- 
ception of Canonical authority. The first Christians and their teachers, 
as we see them now, do not always lend themselves to the edification 
of a modern congregation. And a further question is raised. If it is 
not absurd to allow for an infiltration of pagan modes of thought 
into the earliest Church, how far may not this admission carry us? 
Is it not possible that we have been mistaken in thinking of Christianity 
as a distinct religion? Perhaps we shall succeed in interpreting it as 
a syncretism of various elements, Jewish, Greek, and Oriental, which 
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the study of the history of religions will enable us to identify. Those 
who approach Christianity from outside, when they find connexions 
or resemblances with non-Jewish and non-Christian systems, are 
tempted to adopt such a view, and even to ascribe to the apostolic 
missionaries the conscious aim of effecting such a syncretism. This 
tendency is well illustrated by a much discussed German work entitled 
Pneuma Hagion by Hans Leisegang. Leisegang’s thesis is that all the 
references to the Spirit of God or the Holy Spirit in the synoptic 
Gospels are importations from Hellenistic mysticism. They do not 
belong to the original teaching of Jesus and they do not correspond 
to the original beliefs of the first disciples. We must not now stay to 
investigate Leisegang’s treatment of the Gospel texts, or to criticize 
his interpretation of the Old Testament references to the Spirit which 
provide an obvious starting-point for the Christian belief. It is his 
general attitude to primitive Christianity that is in question. He 
pictures St. Paul as at first undertaking to overcome Hellenistic 
mysticism by the ethical piety which originated with the historical 
Jesus. In this task Paul fails because mysticism has too strong a hold 
upon himself, and he falls back upon a compromise between the two 
forces. ‘In his own piety’, says Leisegang, ‘the ethical element 
by far outweighs the mystical, but in the Hellenistic communities 
Christianity quickly encountered the same fate as the old oriental 
religions. The moral preachings of the Apostles were drowned in the 
overflowing stream of Greek mysticism.’' These naive generaliza- 
tions justify, I think, the conclusion that Leisegang’s extensive learning 
in the sources for contemporary pagan religion is not balanced by an 
equally extensive study of the history of the early Church. But as 
this book is typical of a certain class of writing in Germany to-day, 
it is perhaps worth while to draw attention to certain considerations, 
which, though neither sensational nor new, seem relevant to interpre- 
tations of this kind. 

There is a prima facie case for regarding early Christianity as a 
distinct and unique religion, for both adherents and opponents believed 
it to be so. Men are not always aware of all the forces which influence 
them, and we must reckon with the probability that this was so with 
the early Christians, but a sound criticism will assign due weight to 
certain controlling feelings and beliefs which, by its own testimony, 
were operative in the consciousness of the Apostolic Church. We 
may place first the loyalty which Christians felt themselves to owe to 
a Lord who had lived and died in Palestine, who was believed to have 
been raised from death, and whose sudden return in glory was eagerly 
looked for. There was no fixed Christology. The germs of several 


* Op. cit., p. 2. 
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later theories may be found in different parts of the New Testament. 
But this dogmatic haziness must not be allowed to weaken our 
apprehension of the loyalty which Christians owed in common to 
Jesus Christ, God’s Son. Secondly, all the apostolic writers regard 
themselves and the Church as standing in a direct relation to a given 
historical tradition. The Church was the new Israel, and it was 
lawful heir to the promises which had been made to the old Israel. 
What exactly was involved in this claim was much disputed. But no 
Christian in the first century, so far as we know, disputed the belief 
which the controversies presupposed. 

These considerations are compatible with a recognition of external 
influences in the early Church. The question as to the nature and 
extent of Persian, Greek, Egyptian influences upon early Christianity, 
either directly, or through the medium of the Jewish Dispersion, is 
likely to continue to engage our attention for some time to come, 
and the study calls for co-operation between students of the New 
Testament and Judaism, and workers in the neighbouring fields of 
Classical and Oriental Philology. The considerations which I have 
adduced seem to me to make it likely that future criticism will con- 
tinue to find in the Christianity of the first century a new and distinct 
religion with a predominantly Jewish background. 

But the most impressive testimony to the unity and creative power 
of the first age of the Church remains to be mentioned. It is the 
New Testament itself. Jowett summed up the teaching of his fine 
Essay on the Interpretation of Scripture in the injunction, ‘ Interpret 
Scripture like any other book’. His words have the ring of sound 
sense, and few to-day will be disposed to quarrel with the maxim as 
he intended it. This is how he interprets it himself: ‘Scripture has 
one meaning—the meaning which it had to the mind of the prophet 
or Evangelist who first uttered or wrote to the hearers or readers who 
first received it. Another view may be easier or more familiar to us, 
seeming to receive a light and interest from the circumstances of our 
own age. But such accommodation of the text must be laid aside by 
the interpreter, whose business is to place himself as nearly as possible 
in the position of the sacred writer.’* But the maxim covers an 
ambiguity. ‘Interpret Scripture’, says Jowett—though his explana- 
tion shows that he might as well have said, ‘Interpret Isaiah and 
St. John’. The implied equation of the apostolic writings with 
Scripture covers a momentous historical development. The New 
Testament is a book. It was not yet a book when St. John laid down 
his pen. And if to ‘interpret the New Testament like any other 
book’ means to take account of the forces which created it, we must 


' Essays and Dissertations on St. Paul’s Epistles, p. 48. 




















ARTICLE II 


look to the second, not the first, Christian century. These forces 
may be divined from the Muratorian fragment on the Canon. The 
extravagances of Gnostic theosophy and Montanus’ corrupt following 
of the ancient Christian prophecy threaten the integrity of the Church. 
The Church falls back upon the literary legacy of the apostolic age. 
Those writings, so the fragment assures us, speak with one voice. 
There are four Gospels and, though each has its own selection of 
narratives, yet they are all inspired by one guiding spirit. Paul and 
John each addressed letters to seven different churches, but in truth 
their words are addressed to the one Catholic Church dispersed 
throughout the world. The use of the apostolic writings in the later 
Church is no safe guide to us for their proper interpretation, for 
their true historical setting was misunderstood and obscured. Yet it 
is not irrelevant to our estimate of the first century that the later 
Church found it possible to use its literary remains as Holy Scripture. 
The creation of the Canon goes to show that these writings, largely 
occasional in origin, embodied principles of life and thought which 
were found to be of general application. The apostolic exhortations 
were not, as Hans Leisegang supposes, swept away in the flood of 
Hellenistic mysticism: they lived on, and their continued life is 
a warning to us that in our study of the apostolic Church we should 
have an eye, not only for its points of contact with a world in which 
it felt itself to be a stranger and a pilgrim, but also for those lasting 
experiences and ideals which enabled it to survive the disappointment 
of its early hope. 
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NOTES ON INCIDENTAL GOSPEL QUOTATIONS IN 
JEROME’S COMMENTARY ON ST. MATTHEW’S 
GOSPEL! 


WHEN I began nearly ten years ago to collect materials for a new and 
critical edition of this commentary, I found to my surprise that 
almost everything had to be done, that in fact there was no solid 
basis to work upon. It became in the first place clear that Jerome 
quoted in extenso only such parts of the Gospel as he intended to 
comment upon; in the second place that these portions were not 
quoted exactly from the Vulgate text which he had constituted some 
years before; in the third place that a lot of capitular material of 
various sorts had been allowed to accumulate round various old 
manuscripts, and that therefore presumably none of it came from 
Jerome himself; in the fourth place that one family of manuscripts 
was more distinguished for Old-Latin Bible characteristics than the 
other; and finally that the published texts were capable of consider- 
able improvement. As the publication of the edition is likely to be 
delayed for some time, for reasons over which I have had no control, 
I have thought it well to call attention to some passages of the com- 
mentary, practically as they will appear in my edition,* now. 

The text of the lemmata from St. Matthew’s Gospel is, as I have 
said, not identical with the Vulgate revision made by Jerome himself 
and critically edited in our time by Wordsworth and White. It will 
be an object of study later. .In this later study would be included 
also a review of the incidental quotations from Matthew’s Gospel 
made in the course of the notes. But at this stage it can be said that 


* Earlier articles on this commentary by the present writer are: ‘ Traces of 
an unknown System of Capitula for St. Matthew’s Gospel’ (JouRNAL, xxxiii, 
p. 188 f.); ‘A Latin Manuscript of Problematical Origin’ (Speculum, viii, 
pp. 156-64); ‘Greek and Hebrew Words in Jerome’s Commentary on 
St. Matthew’s Gospel’ (Harvard Theological Review, xxviii, pp. 1-4); 
‘ Portions of an Old-Latin Text of St. Matthew's Gospel’ (Quantulacumque, 
Studies presented to Kirsopp Lake (| London, 1937], pp. 349-54) ; ‘ Abbreviations 
in Clm 6272 from Freising Abbey’ (Classical and Mediaeval Studies in honor 
of Edward Kennard Rand {New York, 1938], pp. 273-6). 

2 Of the manuscripts referred to, A= Karlsruhe Aug. ccliii, B= Boulogne 47, 
C = Karlsruhe Aug. cclxi, D = Vat. Pal. 177, E = Karlsruhe Aug. cxciv, 
F = Paris B.N. 9530, G = Aberdeen Univ. 686. A slight ambiguity with the 
symbols indicating several Vulgate manuscripts will hardly cause confusion. 
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out of about 104 incidental quotations made from this Gospel only 
33 harmonize with the Vulgate text, while the other 71 are definitely 
different. 

In the other Gospels the situation is similar. Out of 16 made 
from St. Mark 8 agree with the Vulgate and 8 differ. In St. Luke 
out of 38, 12 agree with the Vulgate and 26 differ. In St. John, out 
of 30, only 4 agree with the Vulgate. 

From all this it is clear that Jerome had no particular respect for 
his own revision (which was in any case made to order)’, even when 
he was writing a commentary on a Gospel. He was most often 
content to follow his recollections of an Old-Latin form or to translate 
quotations literally from some Greek commentary or other. A study 
of the Gospel quotations in his commentary on Jeremiah, as edited 
by Reiter, tells the same story. This is a very material fact that has 
hardly, if ever, been insisted on in such investigations. Can we then 
correlate these incidental quotations or references with any Old-Latin 
manuscript that has survived ? 

As far back as 1910 the late Dr. Herman C. Hoskier and I* 
independently proved that Jerome had in use, for St. Luke’s Gospel, 
a text almost identical with a (codex Vercellensis), and this, so far 
as I know, is as yet the only fixed point in the investigation of this 
subject. Let us see what is the character of the quotations from 
St. Luke in our Matthaean commentary as critically reconstructed, 
though indeed such incidental quotations are much less apt to have 
been tampered with by scribes than are lemmata. 


LUKE ug. 
i. 1-2 (p.316) rerum quae in nobis quae in nobis com- 
completae sunt pletae sunt rerum 
GR (hiat a) 
sermonem et mini- et ministri fuerunt 
strauerunt ei sermonis 
(hiat a) 
ii. 14 (p. 225) excelsis (a etc.) altissimis 
super terram (3 MSS) in terra 
(a etc.) 
hominibus (omn. exc. in hominibus 


uno) (a etc.) 


* Note the word cogis (you use force) in the preface addressed to Damasus. 
* The Golden-Latin Gospels in the Library of }. Pierpont Morgan (New York, 
1911, privately printed), pp. xxix, civ; A. Souter in the JouRNAL, vol. xii, 
pp. 583 ff. 
3 These are the pages of the 1884 reprint of Migne, P.L. xxvi (Paris, 1845). 
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LUKE 
ili. 1 (p. 100) 


iii. 16 (p. 30) 
v. 8 (p. 56) 


V. 32. 31 (thus) 
(Pp. 135) 


vii. 35 (p. 76) 
(= Matt. xi. 
19, he is perh. 
referring to 
Greek) 

ix. 28 (p. 126) 


x. 22 (?) (p. 188) 
xi. 4 (p. 206) 


xi. 15 (p. 160) 
xi. 20 (p. 82) 


xii. 6 (p. 69) 
xii. 7 (p. 69) 


xii. 49 (p. 31) 


xiii. 3 (p. 182) 
xili, 27 (p. 50) 


uero (stylistic improvement 
by Ferome) 

calciamenti 

domine quia uir peccator 
sum (a, exc. that domine 
is the last word) 

iustos uocare 

enim (om. B*D) 

opus habent sani 

hi qui se (om. ABC) 

operibus 


post dies (a) 

om. 

adsumpsit (vv. /l. adsu- 
mens, adsumit) Iesus 
(= £) 

et Iacobum et Iohannem 
(A etc. dr) 

omnia quae patris sunt 
mihi tradita sunt 

quam ferre non possumus 
(possibly gloss) 

hic (om. ACD) (hiat a) 

si autem ego (cd) 
(hiat a) 

daemones (hiat a) 

duobus assibus (I) 

uestri autem et capilli 
capitis 

melioris (plures one MS.) 

super (fiat a) 

quam uolo ut ardeat 
(f. Ambr sed accen- 
datur) (hiat a) 

egeritis (a etc.) 

recedite (c d) 

om. (T aur*) 

nescio uos 


ug. 
autem 


calciamentorum 
quia homo peccator 
sum domine 


uocare iustos 

om. 

egent qui sani sunt 
qui 

omnibus filiis 


dies 
et 


adsumsit 


et lohannem et 
Iacobum 

omnia mihi tradita 
sunt a patre 

om. 


om. 
porro si 


daemonia 

dipondio 

sed et capilli capitis 
uestri 

pluris 

in 

quid uolo nisi 
accendatur 


habueritis 
discedite 
omnes 
om. 








LUKE 
xiii. 35 (p. 86) 
(= Matt. xxiii. 
38) 
xiv. 27 (p. 70) 


XVii. 5, 6 (p. 93) 
(cf. Matt. xvii. 
20) 


xxii. 12 (p. 201) 


xxii. 15 (p. 197) 
xxii. 30 (p. 82) 
Xxili. 34 (p. 42) 


XXill. 50 (p. 223) 
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om. 
dimittetur (d Aug) 


accipit (accepit tres codd.) 
cottidie (T) 
domine (bce etc.) 
amen dico uobis (cf. 1) 
habueritis (a etc.) 
quasi 
monti huic (d) 
migra de loco isto et 
migraret 


atque mundatum 

pascha hoc 

soliis 

ignosce 

eis 

quod enim faciunt 
nesciunt 

It is well known that this 
verse is absent from 
abd among Old-Latins 

(BovAevris) consiliarius (5) 


15 
vg. 
ecce 
relinquitur 


baiulat 

om. 

domino 

om. 

haberetis 

sicut 

huic arbori moro 
eradicare et trans- 
plantare in mare 
et oboediret uobis 

om. 

hoc pascha 

thronos 

dimitte 

illis 

non enim sciunt 
quid faciunt 


decurio 


A review of these passages reveals little that is definite. Hardly 





a citation is of any great length, and some seem to have been made 
from memory. A number of them cannot be compared with a, 
because a is at those points lost. Yet coincidences with the readings 
of a are to be found here and there. The most notable difference 
between a and Jerome lies in the fact that Jerome has the famous 
verse Luke xxiii. 34, which is not found in a. Harnack in fact 
attributed it to Marcion.' It was certainly known to Justin* and to 
Tatian and Irenaeus, but has altogether a precarious tenure in the 
oldest Gospel manuscripts in which it finds a place. The various 
Latin forms which it takes in the Fathers are worth a more extended 
study than they have yet received: the verse in fact abounds there 
from about 370 onwards. We can now pass to St. Mark and St. John. 


* Cf. Vogels, Evangelium Palatinum (Miinster i. W. 1926), p. 97. 
2 W. Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century (London, 1876), p. 134 f. 
3 Novum Testamentum S. Irenaei (Oxford, 1923), p. 73. 
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MARK 
ili. 30 (p. 83) 
vi. 16+ Matt. 
xiv. 2 (p. 120) 
vi. 39, 40 (p. 
104) 
viii. 11 (p. 85) 


xi. 13 (Pp. 159) 
xil. 42 (p. 39) 


xiv. 13 (p. 201) 


quia (ab) 
ipse 

om. (a etc.) 
terram 


uolumus a te signum 
uidere de caelo 

nondum 

in corbanam (vv. ll. 
corbanan, corban) 

et inuenietis, ait, quendam 
portantem lagenam aquae 
(a has portans) 


ug. 
quoniam 

hic (ipse Matt.) 
ideo 

uiride faenum 


quaerentes ab illo 
signum de caelo 

non 

om. 


et occurret uobis 
homo laguenam 
aquae baiulans 


These are obviously paraphrastic in the main. 


JOHN 
i. 26 (p. 83) 


i. 29 (pp. 71, 73) 
li. 19 (p. 209) 


ili. 26 (p. 72) 


Vv. 37 et viii. 18 
(p. 127) 


stat intra uos quem ( + uos 
EG) nescitis 
stat=a 
inter uos = a 

ecce qui (a etc.) 

ego in triduo suscitabo 


triduo = a etc. 

suscitabo = b etc. 
magister, cui tu praebuisti 

testimonium ad Iorda- 

nen, ecce discipuli eius 

baptizant et plures 


ego testimonium non dico 
pro me, sed pater qui 
me misit, ipse pro me 
dicit testimonium 
dicit = a (v. 37 et viii. 18) 
clausularum ordinem fere 
retinet a (viii. 18) 


vg. 
uestrum stetit quem 
uos non scitis 


qui 
in tribus  diebus 
excitabo illud 


rabbi, quierat tecum 
trans lordanen 
cul tu testimo- 
nium perhibuisti, 
ecce hic baptizat 
et omnes 

qui misit me pater 
ipse testimonium 
perhibuit de me 
(v. 37) 

testimonium per- 
hibet de me qui 
misit me pater 


(viii. 18) 








JOHN 
Vv. 43 (P. 154) 


vi. 9 (p. 103) 


vi. 51 (p. 44) 


Vili. 56 (p. go) 


x. 8 (p. 17) 


xX. 11 (p. 141 f.) 


x. 16 (p. 204) 
x. 18 (p. 221) 


xi. 16 (p. 197) 
xi. 50 (p. 216) 


xii. 3 (p. 199) 


xiv. 31 (p. 86) 


XVili. 23 (p. 41) 


xix. 15 (p. 165) 


XLII 
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me recepistis 

alius ueniet 

et recipietis eum 

(recepistis = e etc. 
recipietis = b) 

hic quidam puer 

(hic puer = be 
puer hic = a) 

om. 

(= 2 Gk. MSS. in Von 
Soden) 

cupiuit diem meum uidere 


laetatus 

qui ante me (cf. d) 
fuerunt 

pastor bonus (= a etc.) 
ponit animam 

(+suam BD) (=a etc.) 
suis (= b etc.) 

unus grex (= [a] b etc.) 
potest tollere 

animam meam 

ponam (BD F) (= e) 
rursum accipiam eam 


(cf. | etc.) 


ut et nos 

oportet unum hominem 
mori pro omnibus 
( paraphrastic) 

nardum pisticam 
(note the gender: palaeo- 
graphical error ?) 

surgite et (om. BCDEF) 
abeamus hinc 

argue 


om. (exc. cod. A) 
sin (= D) 
crucifige crucifige talem 
(crucifige bis T) 
c 


17 
ug. 
accipitis me 
si alius uenerit 
illum accipietis 


puer unus hic 
uiuus 


exultauit ut uideret 
diem meum 

gauisus 

quotquot 

sunt 

bonus pastor 

animam suam dat 


om. 

unum ouile 

tollit 

eam 

pono 

potestatem habeo 
iterum sumendi 
eam 

et nos ut 

expedit nobis ut 
unus moriatur 
homo pro populo 

nardi pistici 


surgite eamus hinc 


testimonium _per- 
hibe 

de malo 

si 

crucifige eum 
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JOHN 


ug. 

xix. 37 (p. 187) quem conpunxerant (werunt in quem transfixe- 
2 MSS. =a etc.) runt 

XX. 17 (p. 225) ne tangas me noli me tangere 

xx'. 7(p. 106) (ependyten) tunicam 
transliteration of Greek 
original 


Here again there are parallels with a, but there is nothing very 
lefinite that can be said about an Old-Latin text of St. John’s Gospel 
that was in Jerome’s mind. A. SOUTER 


PRIVATE PENANCE IN THE EARLY CHURCH' 


THE system of Public Penance which prevailed in the early Church, 
and its relation to the Private Penance of later times, has long engaged 
the attention of the historians of dogma. In the seventeenth century 
Albaspinaeus, Petavius, Natalis Alexander, Sirmond, and Morinus 
brought their learning to bear on the subject : and they were followed 
by Francolini, Cardinal Orsi, and Collet in the eighteenth.* For 
a time interest in the question flagged. But some forty years ago it 
revived with fresh vigour: and since that time few questions in the 
history of dogma have been more keenly debated. Among the causes 
which led to this result a prominent place must be assigned to the 
publication in 1896 of H. C. Lea’s History of Auricular Confession. 
The book contained many inaccuracies ; but it unquestionably showed 
how great was the obscurity regarding the early history of Penance, 
and propounded difficulties which called imperatively for solution. 
Not a few scholars of repute turned their attention to the subject, 
and dealt with it either in books or in articles published in learned 
periodicals. We may mention the names of Vacandard, Kirsch, 
Batiffol, Funk, Stufler, Poschmann, d’Alés, and Galtier: and this 


* The Origins of Private Penance in the Western Church (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1939) by R. C. Mortimer, B.D., M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

* Albaspinaeu; (G. de l’Aubespine), De veteribus Ecclesiae ritibus (Paris, 
1623); D. Petavius, De la Pénitence publique (Paris, 1644); Natalis Alexander, 
Historia Ecclesiastica, Saec. iii, dissert. 6sqq. (Paris, 1677); J. Morinus, 
Commentarius de disciplina in administratione sacramenti Poenitentiae (Paris, 
1651); J. Sirmond, Historia Poenitentiae publicae (Paris, 1651); B. Francolini, 
De disciplina Paenitentiae (Rome, 1708); Card. Orsi, Dissertatio historica, &c. 
(Milan, 1730); P. Collet, De disciplina veteris Ecclesiae circa Paenitentiam. 

3 E. Vacandard in Revue du clergé frangais, 1907, pp. 113 sqq.; P. A. Kirsch, 
Zur Geschichte der kath. Beichte (1902); F. X. Funk, Kirchengeschichtliche 
Abhandlungen, i. 158sqq.; J. Stufler in Zeitschrift fiir kath. Theologie (1907), 
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list makes no pretence of being exhaustive. In our own country 
Mr. O. D. Watkins produced his History of Penance (1920), a work 
which was everywhere recognized as an important contribution to 
the discussion. Among the writers we have named, the works of 
P. d’Alés and P. Galtier are of outstanding value: and, in our opinion, 
it is unlikely that their main conclusions will have to be modified. 
There a: many points, it is true, on which, owing to the scantiness 
of information, we must be content to remain in ignorance. We 
cannot say when the method of public penance, as described by 
Tertullian, was first organized: or whether the system was uniform 
throughout the West, or differed to some extent in Rome, Africa, and 
Spain. We do not know how confession was made, what amount of 
satisfaction was exacted for different sins, or how reconciliation was 
given. But on the most important issues it appears possible to attain 
certainty. The challenge to traditional doctrine has, we believe, been 
fairly met, and the difficulties adequately answered. : 

The volume which forms the subject of the present article, Mr. R. C. 
Mortimer’s Origins of Private Penance in the Western Church, is the 
most recent addition to the literature of the subject. Though we 
disagree with his conclusions, we desire to express our appreciation 
of the merits of the work. The exposition of the points at issue is 
lucid, and the argument is throughout conducted with scrupulous 
fairness, and perfect courtesy. The scope of the book is controversial. 
It is a detailed criticism of the positions defended by P. Galtier in 
the work above mentioned. P. Galtier contends that in the writers 
of the third and subsequent centuries there is good evidence for the 
existence of private penance as distinct from the discipline of public 
penance: that the latter was only exacted for certain classes of sins: 
and that even as regards these it was for the bishop to decide whether 
public satisfaction was necessary. He concludes that it is altogether 
erroneous to attribute the introduction of private penance to the 
Irish monks of the seventh century, who simply developed and 
popularized a practice already recognized. Mr. Mortimer has set 
himself the task of refuting this view. He holds that P. Galtier’s 
reading of the evidence is mistaken: that till the seventh century the 
Church knew no other form of penance than the public: that all 
grave faults without exception were subject to it: and, furthermore, 
that Tertullian’s statements put it beyond doubt that in Rome and 
in Africa the three sins of adultery, murder, and apostasy were, 


Bd. xxxi, pp. 192 sqq., pp. 589 sqq., and (1908), pp. 1 sqq.; B. Poschmann, Die 
abendldndische Kirchenbusse im Ausgang des christlichen Altertums (1928); P. 
Batiffol, Etudes d’ histoire (1902) ; A.d’Alés, L’ Edit de Calliste (1914) ; P. Galtier, 
L’ Eglise et la rémission des péchés (1932). 
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previously to the decision attacked in the de Pudicitia, regarded as 
irremissible: and that those who were guilty of any one of these 
offences were excluded from any hope of forgiveness through the 
ministry of the Church. 

We propose to examine his arguments and weigh them against 
those which may be advanced on behalf of the contrary view. Since 
the limits of an article preclude us from dealing with the whole 
period under consideration, we shall confine ourselves to the evidence 
drawn from the third century. This is found practically exclusively 
in Tertullian, Origen, and Cyprian. If we can establish the existence 
of private confession in their time, we shall have achieved sufficient 
for our purpose. 

It must first be made clear what is meant by private penance. It 
is not maintained that there were two totally distinct institutions— 
on the one hand public penance, involving formal admission to the 
order of penitents, segregation from the rest of the faithful during 
divine service, and a solemn reconciliation at the end of the appointed 
period: and on the other penance as now practised, in which the 
penitent makes his confession, receives absolution, and is dismissed 
in strict privacy. Mr. Mortimer says rightly: ‘Provided that there 
was a priestly absolution, that a second penance was possible, and 
that the penitent was able to resume his normal occupation, then no 
matter what degree of publicity attached to the absolution or his 
penance, there we have a private penitential system’ (p. 3). The 
early Church certainly did not distinguish two different systems. 
Penance in its complete form was public penance, which was only 
permitted once in a lifetime, and (at least at a somewhat later date)' 
involved very great disabilities. But it is contended that, where 
circumstances demanded, the bishop did not proceed to this length. 
He would admonish the delinquent, and forbid him access to the 
sacraments for a period, at the end of which he would restore him 
to communion. It is not to be supposed that the confession was 
necessarily spontaneous. The bishop in those days exercised a vigilant 
supervision over his flock. If he was informed of misconduct on the 
part of a Christian, he would call him to account and reprimand him. 
If the man acknowledged his fault, accepted the penalty, and was 
absolved, then, provided that the punishment were not the public 
penance of the Church, we have private penance. 

We seem to have clear examples of such procedure in the second 


? It seems unlikely that the rigorous conditions imposed on public penitents 
during the remainder of their life, which are mentioned in the letter of Pope 
Siricius to Himerius, A.D. 385 (P.L. 13, 1137), were in force in the third 
century, see Morinus, De Paenitentia, lib. v, c. 20. 
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century in the cases of Cerdo and of Marcion, both of whom fell 
into open heresy. Cerdo, Irenaeus informs us, was absolved more 
than once* and Marcion was similarly twice restored to communion, 
and would have been reconciled to the Church a third time, had he 
not been prevented by death.’ In neither case can public penance 
have been demanded: for this was never granted more than once. 
It follows that this was not the only manner in which the Church at 
that period granted forgiveness. Is this equally true of the third 


century, when public penance appears to have been more fully 
organized than in the second ? 


'TERTULLIAN 


The evidence afforded by Tertullian is drawn principally from his 
De Pudicitia, a work written after his lapse into Montanism. It is 
a vehement attack on the Catholic Church, provoked by a recent 
decision from some high ecclesiastical authority that those who had 
fallen into the sin of adultery or fornication, were after due per- 
formance of public penance to receive reconciliation.2 Now what is 
the scope of this work, the precise object of the polemic? Mr.Mortimer 
adopts the view that Tertullian is merely maintaining that it was 
beyond the power of the Church to pardon those guilty of this sin : 
that though she could remit other grave offences, the sins of apostasy, 
adultery, and homicide had always been reckoned irremissible, and 
that the Church had never claimed authority to absolve in their case. 
He is further of opinion that previously to this innovation, there was 
no substantial difference in the discipline of Catholics and Montanists: 
that both had been accustomed to impose public penance for all grave 
sins, granting absolution for less heinous falls, but altogether refusing 
it for the three capital offences: that this must be looked on as 
certain for the churches of Africa and Rome. We are persuaded that 
to interpret the De Pudicitia in this sense is to misunderstand its 
drift from beginning to end. Tertullian’s quarrel with the Church 
went far deeper than the question whether adulterers could be absolved, 
and his polemic has a far wider range. He utterly denies the Church’s 
power to absolve from any sin which deprives a man of the sonship 
to God conferred on him in baptism. That is to say he denies it for 

* Adv. Haer. iii. 4. 3 (P.G. 7. 857). 

* De Praescript. c. 30 (P.L. 2. 42). 

3 It was long assumed that this decision was given by a Roman bishop. 
P. Galtier seems to have established beyond reasonable doubt that there are 
no adequate grounds for this belief: that the derisive epithets ‘ pontifex 


maximus’, ‘ episcopus episcoporum’, are almost certainly directed at a bishop 
of Carthage (op. cit. pp. 141-83). 
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all sins grave enough to incur public penance: for public penance 
presupposed that the delinquent had forfeited the gift of the Spirit, 
that he could no longer be reckoned among God’s children, and 
needed to be reinstated in the household of faith. He enumerates no 
less than seven sins of this character, murder, idolatry, fraud, apostasy, 
blasphemy, adultery, fornication, and closes the list with the words 
et si qua alia violatio templi Dei (chap. 19).' The recent episcopal 
decision has simply furnished him with the occasion for his attack on 
the church of the ‘Psychics’. But he joins issue on the whole doctrine 
of the forgiveness of grave sins. He does not accuse the Catholic 
Church of innovating. At the very beginning of the work he owns 
frankly that the change is on his side, and denies that the adoption 
of new opinions is any cause for shame. He admits that on Catholic 
principles penance should always lead to forgiveness as its result. 
But these principles, as a Montanist, he rejects. The dogmatic 
foundation of his position is explained in chap. 21. He there distin- 
guishes between the disciplina and the potestas enjoyed by the Apostles. 
The potestas—the power to forgive sins—was, he maintains, personal 
to them, and has not descended to the bishops. Their authority is 
confined to the disciplina. The Montanist Church, which possesses 
the Holy Ghost in the person of the new prophets, alone possesses the 
power of forgiveness; but it abstains from exercising that power. 

Tertullian might well excuse himself for his change of views. In 
the De Paenitentia, written while he was still a Catholic, he had 
expressly taught that full and entire pardon is secured by penance. 
Its effects, he says, are comparable to those of Baptism. Baptism 
admits us to the Church, and makes us children of God. If a man 
should commit a grave sin and fall again into the power of Satan, he 
cannot enter a second time by that door. But God has provided 
a means of deliverance. There is another entry, that of penance: 
and through its means he may recover what he has lost. It is a raft 
for the Christian who has made shipwreck. There is no hint in the 
work that there are some sins for which no road to reconciliation is 
open. It is throughout implied that penance is available for every 
fall, and will always obtain forgiveness. The suggestion that Tertullian 
was perfectly aware that no pardon was accorded for adultery, murder, 
or apostasy, but omits to mention the fact, needs no refutation. 
A view which calls for such a supposition stands self-condemned. 


? In another passage he lays it down that sins committed against our fellow 
men may be forgiven, but not those committed against God. ‘ Delicta 
mundantur quae quis in fratrem non in Deum admiserit’ De Pud. c. 2 (ed. 


Reifferscheid, p. 223). In Adv. Marcion. iv.9 he also enumerates seven capital 
offences. 
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It may be thought that Tertullian’s statements regarding the three 
irremissible sins do not immediately concern our subject. But this 
question is so intimately bound up with our estimate of the De 
Pudicitia that we cannot altogether pass it over. There is the gravest 
difficulty in accepting some of Tertullian’s statements on this subject 
at their face value. A whole series of passages from other early 
Christian writers assure us that the Church was ready to pardon every 
kind of sin, some of them making express mention of sins of the flesh 
and of apostasy. The evidence from Rome is excepi ona''y strong. 
Hermas tells us that penance has been established by the Lord that 
those who after their baptism are led astray by the devil may find 
pardon:' and a little later speaks of those Christians who have gone 
astray after women, and tells us that on repentance they too may be 
received back into the house of God.’ Justin in his Dialogue with 
Trypho declares that those who have fallen from the faith and returned 
to Judaism cannot be saved unless before death they repent, in which 
case they will find forgiveness: and he adds: ‘That is why our Lord 
Jesus Christ said, ‘As I find you, I will judge you”’.’3 He is not, it 
is true, dealing expressly with ecclesiastical penance. But the absolute 
confidence with which he affirms the certainty of forgiveness for the 
apostate who returns to the Church, seems quite incompatible with 
a system in which the Church refused to give any such assurance to 
the-man who had been guilty of this sin, and let him meet his Judge 
still excluded from the Ark of Salvation. A statement of special 
importance is contained in a letter of Pope Innocent I (A.D. 405). 
He is speaking of those who after receiving baptism lived a thoroughly 
dissolute life till death was imminent, and then sought reconciliation 
with the Church. In the days of persecution, he says, the Church 
adopted a rigorous discipline in their regard. It granted them 
admission to the rank of penitents, but refused reconciliation :* later 
a milder rule was adopted, and reconciliation was granted. He speaks 
of the refusal of reconciliation as a measure of extreme rigour applied 
to those who had completely disregarded their Christian profession and 
lived in open immorality till the hour of death. It is surely not easy 


* Mand. iv. 3. 5 (ed. Funk, p. 399). 

2 Simil. ix. 14. 1 (ed. Funk, p. 526). 

3 Dial. c. Tryph. 47 (P.G. 6. 573). 

4 Ep. ad Exuperium 2. Quaesitum est, quid de his observari oporteat qui 
post baptismum omni tempore incontinentiae voluptatibus dediti, in extremo 
fine vitae suae paenitentiam simul et reconciliationem communionis ex- 
poscunt. .. . Consuetudo prior ut concederetur paenitentia, sed communio 
negaretur (P.L. 20. 498). ‘ Paenitentia’ is here to be understood as meaning 
admission to the rank of penitents, ‘communio’ a reconciliation to the 
Church, i.e. absolution. 
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to accept Mr. Mortimer’s view that the Church acted thus towards 
every man who through frailty had committed one of the three sins 
mentioned by Tertullian, even though after his lapse he had recom- 
menced a Christian life and was prepared to make penitential satis- 
faction for his sin. 

Similar evidence is forthcoming from other parts of the Church. 
Ignatius of Antioch,’ Dionysius of Corinth,’ Clement of Alexandria,’ 
all speak of the pardon accorded by the Church to penitent sinners, 
and no one of them hints that there were sins which the Church 
could not, or would not, remit. 

Against all this evidence, drawn from such diverse sources, there 
is nothing to set except the passages of the De Pudicitia, a work 
written at white heat by a not over-scrupulous controversialist, intent 
on scoring a point in the debate. Common sense dictates that we 
should see whether it is not possible to find an explanation of his 
words which does not require us to believe that the Church of Africa 
differed so widely from the rest of the Christian world as to refyse 
all reconciliation to those who had fallen into these sins. In our 
opinion such an explanation is possible. No more, we believe, is 
needed than that we should suppose that the African bishops were 
accustomed to treat those guilty of these offences in a totally different 
way from all other penitents. Others were reconciled after a certain 
definite period of satisfaction, whereas those of this class were retained 
in penance till the approach of death. The force of the recent 
decision was to alter this practice in favour of one group of these 
delinquents, viz. those guilty of sins of the flesh, by ruling that they 
were to receive absolution after a stated period of satisfaction. The 
words ‘Ego et moechiae et fornicationis delicta paenitentia functis 
dimitto’ will perfectly well bear this meaning.‘ Cyprian, it may be 
mentioned, informs us that some bishops differed from their colleagues 


* ad Philad. 3. 2: 8. 1 (ed. Funk, pp. 226, 230). 

? ap. Eusebius, H.E. iv. 23. 6 (P.G. 20. 385). 

3 Strom. ii. 13: Quis dives salvetur? 38-9 (P.G. 8. 993; 9. 643). 

4 For a list of well-known scholars who are agreed that Tertullian affords 
no solid ground for holding that the early Church regarded these sins as 
irremissible see d’Alés, op. cit. p. 238. It includes such names as those of 
Lebreton, Revue pratique d’apologétique, 15 Nov. 1906, p. 242; Monceaux, 
Histoire littéraire de l’ Afrique chrétienie, t. i, p. 432 ; Bardenhewer, Patrologie’, 
p. 195. It is true that Tertullian says, De Pud.c. 12: ‘ Hinc est quod neque 
idololatriae neque sanguini pax ab ecclesiis redditur’. But of what churches is 
he speaking? The expression is curiously vague. In c. 10, where he says 
that Hermas is not among the canonical books, he uses a far more definite 
expression: ‘ab omni concilio ecclesiarum etiam vestrarum excluditur’. Is he 
referring in c. 12 to the churches ruled by the bishops mentioned by Cyprian? 
See the following note. 
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so far as to refuse all absolution to those guilty of adultery. But he 
distinctly implies that they wire but few, and that their conduct met 
with the disapproval of the majority." 

We may now examine the passages which are cited by P. Galtier 
as showing that Tertullian recognizes that for certain sins the bishop 
was accustomed to give absolution without the imposition of public 
penance, and which Mr. Mortimer contends cannot legitimately be 
construed in that sense. We take them in the order which he follows : 

1. De Pud.c.18. Tertullian has been maintaining that the Catholics 
have no right to defend their position on the ground that Christ ‘came 
into the world to save sinners’ (1 Tim. i. 15), and that God ‘desires 
not the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way 
and live’ (Ezek. xxxiii. 11). These texts, he says, are to be understood 
of sin committed before baptism, not of those committed subsequently 
to it. 


Thus that clemency of God which prefers the repentance of 
a sinner to his death has in view those who are still in ignorance 
and still in unbelief, to deliver whom Christ came, not those who 
already know God and have learnt the sacrament of the faith. 
But if the clemency of God pertains to those who are still in 
ignorance and unbelief, assuredly it is their repentance which draws 
clemency to itself: without excluding that species of repentance 
after believing, which either for lighter sins will be able to obtain 
pardon from the bishop, or for greater and irremissible sins from 
God alone.’ 


Mr. Mortimer argues from the fact that Tertullian here employs the 
singular (‘salva illa paenitentiae specie’) that only one kind of penance 
can be in question, and that the passage ‘affords the strongest evidence 
that the Montanists certainly, the Catholics probably, submitted all 
grave sins to the same form of penance, granting pardon at the end 
to some, and refusing it to others’. We have already pointed out 
that the Montanist position was that no grave sin committed after 
baptism, i.e. no sin which merited public penance, could be remitted 
in this life: that our Lord had conferred no power of forgiving such 
sins to the bishops: that the Montanist Church, acting through the 
prophets, did, indeed, possess such a power, but would not use it. 
To suppose that they were prepared to grant forgiveness to some of 


' Et quidem apud antecessores nostros quidam de episcopis istic in pro- 
vincia nostra dandam pacem moechis non putaverunt, et in totum paenitentiae 
locum contra adulteria clauserunt. Non tamen a coepiscoporum suorum 
collegio recesserunt. Ep. 55,c. 21 (ed. Hartel, t. i, p. 638). 

* Salva illa paenitentiae specie post fidem, quae aut levioribus delictis 
veniam ab episcopo consequi poterit, aut majoribus et irremissibilibus a Deo 
solo, c. 18 (ed. Reifferscheid, p. 261). 
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those sins by which a man had ‘violated the temple of God’ and 
severed himself from the body of the faithful, is, as we have said, to 
misunderstand the argument of the De Pudicitia. It follows that the 
sins for which pardon could be obtained from the bishop were not 
such as called for public penance. The only explanation of the words 
is that certain sins, which were not so grave as to incur public 
penance, were yet sufficiently serious to call for a rebuke from the 
bishop and for temporary exclusion from the sacraments. Tertullian 
would have no difficu!ty in allowing that the bishop could deal with 
such cases. The sin, it was assumed, was not of such gravity that 
thereby the man had forfeited the gift of the Spirit and thereby cut 
himself off from the children of God. The bishop could exercise the 
disciplina, which belonged to him by right (chap. 21), and if his 
penalty were accepted, could condone the offence. It appears difficult 
to deny that we have here a distinct allusion to private penance. 


2. De Pud.c.2. We are agreed that the causes of repentance 
are sins. These we [i.e. the Montanists] divide into their two 
consequences. Some will be remissible, others irremissible: after 
the same fashion as no one doubts that some sins merit castigation, 
others condemnation. All sins are cancelled either by pardon or 
by punishment: by pardon as the result of castigation, by punish- 
ment as the result of condemnation.’ Regarding this distinction . . . 
John will teach us: ‘He that knoweth his brother to sin a sin 
which is not unto death, let him ask, and life shall be given to him 
because he sinneth not unto death’: this will be remissible. 
‘ There is a sin unto death: for that I say not that any man ask’: 
this will be irremissible. 


Tertullian here propounds the Montanist position that sins are of 
two kinds—remissible and irremissible—and commences its defence. 
The distinction, he says, is similar to that which is admitted by all 
Christians between sins which call for correction (castigatio) and sins 
which merit sentence of condemnation. Where only correction is 
required, pardon is given; but where there is sentence of condemna- 
tion, the penalty is imposed. St. John himself, he maintains, indicates 
that the graver class of sins—sins unto death—cannot be remitted. 

Two points here call for notice. The first is the meaning to be 
given to castigatio. The word in Latin has not the same sense as the 
English ‘castigation’. It denotes correction in view of amendment, 
as opposed to retributive penalty, and is more usually employed of 


* Causas paenitentiae delicta condicimus. Haec dividimus in duos exitus. 
Alia erunt remissibilia, alia irremissibilia. Secundum quod nemini dubium 
est, alia castigationem mereri, alia damnationem. Omne delictum aut venia 
expungit, aut poena; venia ex castigatione, poena ex damnatione (ed. Reiffer- 
scheid, p. 224). 
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verbal rebuke than of bodily punishment. In the Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae, now in course of production, we read: Castigatio: i. q. 
correctio: A: fit potissimum verbis. ‘This is followed by a series of 
examples in which the word is used with this meaning. Thus Livy 
speaking of a revolt, says: Vicit sententia lenior, ut unde orta culpa 
esset, ibi poena consisteret: ad multitudinem castigationem satis esse 
(xxviii, c. 26).' The word can also signify ‘ punishment’ when this had 
amendment in view: the Thesaurus gives as its secondary sense: 
B. fit puniendo, interdum fere i. q. poena. It has this signification in 
Roman law: the Digest often speaks of fustium castigatio. Doubtless 
this was no light matter. Yet among the terribly severe penalties of 
the Roman code it took a low place. In the passage under considera- 
tion, where sins which call for castigatio receive pardon, and not 
punishment, there can be little question that it is to be understood 
in the sense of ‘ rebuke’, and that the reference is to the action of the 
bishop in those cases which could be dealt with without cutting off 
the sinner from the body of the faithful. 

The other point here demanding consideration is the precise. force 
of the words secundum quod in the sentence: alia erunt remissibilia, 
alia irremissibilia, secundum quod nemini dubium est alia castigationem 
merert, alia damnationem. Mr. Mortimer apparently understands secun- 
dum quod in the sense of ‘ because’, and holds that the clause which it 
introduces gives the reason why it is recognized by all, both Montanists 
and Catholics, that some sins are remissible, others irremissible. 
Hence he renders the passage as follows: ‘Some sins are remissible, 
others irremissible: for everyone agrees that some sins deserve casti- 
gation [i.e. public penance with absolution], others damnation [i.e. 
public penance without absolution].’ The rest of the De Pudicitia, 
he considers, is devoted to showing that adultery should belong to 
the second class, not the first. There could hardly be a more complete 
misunderstanding. The very next chapter shows that the idea that 
there could be irremissible sins was wholly contrary to Catholic 
principles. The words alia erunt remissibilia, alia irremissibilia are 
the Montanist thesis. In the clause which follows Tertullian merely 
claims that the distinction bears a close analogy to that admitted by 
Catholics between sins which call only for reprehensior, and sins 
which entail the sentence of public penance. The words secundum 
quod may be suitably rendered, ‘in like manner as’, ‘after the same 
fashion as’. The rest of the De Pudicitia is, as I have urged, a defence 


* Velleius Paterculus writes as follows of Tiberius’ manner of securing 
military discipline: ‘Non sequentibus disciplinam, quatenus exemplo non 
nocebatur, ignovit: admonitio frequens, interdum castigatio, vindicta tamen 
rarissima’ (ii. 114. 3; cited by Galtier, op. cit. p. 278). 
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of the whole Montanist thesis: it is by no means restricted to the 
question of the sin of adultery. 

3. De Pud. c. 7. In this chapter Tertullian is treating of the 
parables of the lost sheep and lost drachma. He is prepared to allow 
that they may be interpreted of the Christian who sins and is brought 
back to God. But he urges that the exampies chosen clearly point 
to a lapse which does not involve spiritual death. The sheep has 
strayed, but is not dead: the drachma lies hidden, bnt is not com- 
pletely lost. He proceeds to give examples of the kind of sin which 
he has in mind. The believer may have attended at a chariot race, 
a gladiatorial combat, an obscene dramatic performance, may have 


let fall some expression which seemed to imply a denial of the faith, 
&c., &c., &c. : 


For some such cause he has been put out of the flock, or it may 
be that he himself out of anger, pride, or jealousy, or lastly, as 
frequently happens, because he will not submit to chastisement 
(castigatio), has broken away from it. He should be sought out 
and recalled. That which can be recovered does not perish, unless 
it perseveres in remaining outside. You will interpret the parable 
aright by recalling the sinner while still living. Who is there who 
does not declare the adulterer and the fornicator to be dead as 
soon as the crime is committed ? How will you venture to restore 
what is dead to the flock on the authority of that parable which 
recalls a sheep which is not dead? ...In accordance with the 
example of the drachma, even within the house of God, the Church, 
there may be sins of a moderate kind, as the size and weight of 
a drachma suggest, which lying hidden therein, are therein soon 
found, and therein are straightway dispatched with joy over his 
amendment.’ But of adultery and fornication not'a drachma, but 
a talent (is the symbol), and to seek these out there is need, not of 
the glimmer of a lamp but of the blaze of the whole sun. 


We think that it should be evident to anyone who considers this 
passage with due care, that Tertullian is here speaking of sins for 
which public penance would not be imposed. Public penance with 
its attendant humiliations as described in the De Paenitentia, pre- 
supposed that the sinner was spiritually dead: that the Holy Spirit 
no longer dwelt in his soul: that he needed to recover once again 
the life bestowed upon him in Baptism. St. Paul’s sentence on the 
incestuous Corinthian—‘to deliver such a one to Satan for the de- 
struction of the flesh’—was held to exemplify the Church’s action 


* Juxta drachmae quoque exemplum etiam intra domum Dei ecclesiam 
licet esse aliqua delicta pro ipsius drachmae modulo ac pondere mediocria, 
quae ibidem delitescentia, mox ibidem et reperta, statim ibidem cum gaudio 
emendationis transigantur (ed. Reifferscheid, p. 233). 
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when it imposed this penance on the sinner.’ Yet in regard to the 
sins here mentioned Tertullian says in express terms that such lapses 
have not caused death: ‘You will well interpret the parable by 
recalling the sinner while he is living.’ They were not, it is true, mere 
delicta cotidianae incursionis (chap. 19). Scandal had been given: 
the bishop must take notice of the offence. The offender must be 
prohibited for a time from approaching the altar, and be thereby tem- 
porarily segregated from the Christian community (extra gregem datus). 
But he remains within the Church (intra domum Dei ecclesiam), and 
is not like the public penitent expelled from it. If he will but accept 
the penalty with due submission, the trouble is then and there happily 
terminated within the fold (statim ibidem cum gaudio emendationis 
transigantur). 

Here, then, we must leave Tertullian. The passages which we 
have examined appear to us to put it beyond reasonable doubt that 
forgiveness for sin could be obtained otherwise than by public penance. 
Indeed, the Montanist contention that the Church lacked the power 
to absolve from sins which involved spiritual death, and possessed 
only a power of discipline to be exercised in cases of less gravity 
seems positively to demand this conclusion. We wonder, moreover, 
whether those who maintain that public penance was imposed for 
every serious fall have considered the consequences which that theory 
entails. The Catholic Church has never been a coterie of saints: she 
reckons a great many erring children. We should be forced to sup- 
pose that a very large proportion of the faithful were living under 
sentence of excommunication: and since human nature is weak, and 
one fall is often followed by another, that no small proportion would 
have incurred the lifelong excommunication imposed on those who 
having done public penance once and received absolution, had again 
incurred the Church’s sentence of exclusion. 


ORIGEN 


The references to penance in the works of Origen are numerous. 
He naturally assumes that those whom he is addressing are well 
acquainted with so familiar a feature of the Church’s life, and thus 
passes over very much that we should greatly like to know. But 
certain facts seem to emerge clearly enough. Taken in their obvious 
sense his writings put it beyond doubt that it was customary in many 
cases to absolve from sin without imposing public penance. We shall 
not here take the passages in the order chosen by Mr. Mortimer, but 


* Augustine, De Fide et Oper. 26. 48 (P.L. 40. 228); Origen, in Lev. Hom. 
xiv. 4 (P.G. 12. 558), etc., etc. 
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shall adopt that which we think will best show the mind of the great 
Alexandrian doctor. 

Before we approach the actual question of private penance, it will 
be convenient to notice his insistence on the duty of confession. 
Confession to a priest, he assures us, is essential for the remission of 
sin. It is required, not merely for such sins as have given scandal, 
but for secret sins, even for those of thought. He further assures us 
that in practice those who are most ready to make their confession 
are not great sinners, but those who have resolved to serve God, but 
are as yet imperfect, and from time to time fail. In other words, the 
priest will be mainly concerned with sins of human frailty, not with 
those flagrant offences which demand the exercise of ecclesiastical 
discipline. These points may be illustrated by one or two passages. 
In in Num. Hom. X. 1, where he compares the law of the Church to 
that of Moses, he says : 


If an Israelite, that is a layman, sin, he cannot himself take away 
his sin: he looks for a levite, he is in need of a priest, nay rather, 
he requires something yet higher: he must have the high-priest 
( pontifex) that he may obtain remission of his sins." 


Again in in Lev. Hom. III. 4 he tells us that all sins, however secret, 
even those of thought must be brought into the light of day :* that 
the devil who has instigated them will not fail to accuse us of them 
to the judge. But it lies in our power to forestall and frustrate him 
by making confession of them in this life : 


If in this life we forestall him, and become our own accusers, 
we shall escape the malice of the devil, our enemy and accuser. .. . 
If you are beforehand with him, and offer the sacrifice of penance 
... and ‘deliver your flesh to destruction that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord’, it will be said to you also: Inasmuch 
as you received evil things in your lifetime, now take your rest 
here.3 


In the same homily on Numbers from which we have already quoted, 
he tells us that even those who have a real purpose of serving God, 
may sometimes fall: and that it is such as these who come readily 
to confession : 


* P.G. 12. 635 

? Si quid in occulto gerimus, si quid in sermone solo, vel etiam intra 
cogitationum secreta commisimus, cuncta necesse est publicari, cuncta proferri 
(P.G. 12. 429). 

3 As already noted, the words of 1 Cor. v. 5 were a technical term for public 
penance and show that Origen is here speaking of confession to a priest. He 
is not, of course, to be understood as signifying that public penance was 
imposed for every grave sin soconfessed. The preacher puts the extreme case. 
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Unless a man has formed a holy resolution, and has a desire of 
holiness, if he fall into sin, he will not do penance, he will not 
seek the remedy. Those who are not holy die in their sins. Those 
who are holy do penance for them, they feel their wounds, they 
realize their falls: they look for a priest, they ask for health, 
they seek for purification from the high-priest.' 


How then did the priest deal with those who confessed their gins ? 
We have seen that they came to him for spiritual health and for 
remission. By what means were these secured? It certainly was not 
the case, as Mr. Mortimer contends, that all of them were relegated 
to the class of public penitents. This is clear from more than one 
passage. There can be little real doubt about the meaning of in 
Psalm. xxxvii, Hom. 11. 6, if it is considered in the light of the quota- 
tions already given: 


See, then, what holy Scripture teaches us, that we must not 
conceal our sin within us.... If the sinner becomes his own 
accuser and confesses his sin, he thereby vomits out his offence 
and drives away the whole cause of his sickness. Only look around 
with care for the man to whom you should confess your sin. 
First, test the physician to whom you ought to make known the 
cause of your ill-health, that he be one who knows how to suffer with 
the sufferer, to sorrow with the sorrowful, . . . and only when he 
has first shown himself to be both a wise and merciful doctor, if he 
should counsel you to do anything, do it: and follow his advice, if 
he foresees that your malady is one which ought to be made known 
and healed in the assembly of the whole Church, and by that means 
others will, perhaps, be edified and you will be easily cured: this 
calls for much deliberation and very prudent judgement on the 
part of that physician.* 


Origen here, as elsewhere, strongly urges the obligation of con- 
fession, but points out that great prudence is needed on the part of 
the confessor before he decides that the sin ought to be made known 
to the whole Christian community. The obvious implication is that 
very many sins were absolved without this being considered necessary. 
Mr. Mortimer thinks otherwise. He says: ‘The statement that the 
private confession may have to end in public penance, the stress on 
the moral and spiritual qualities of the confessor, the absence of any 


* P.G. 12. 637. The mention of the high-priest in this as in the passage 
previously cited, is occasioned by the text of the homily, Numbers xviii. 1. 

* Proba prius medicum . . . ut ita demum, si quid ille dixerit, qui se prius 
et eruditum medicum ostenderit et misericordem, si quid consilii dederit, 
facias, et sequaris, si intellexerit et praeviderit, talem esse languorem tuum, 
qui in conventu totius ecclesiae exponi debeat et curari, ex quo fortassis et 
ceteri aedificari poterunt, et tu ipse facile sanari, multa hoc deliberatione 
et satis perito medici illius consilio procurandum est (P.G. 12. 1386). 
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explicit requirement that the confessor should be a priest, and the 
general tone of the passage, all show that the confession has as its 
aim not absolution but ghostly counsel and advice.’ But Origen does 
not say that we are bound to seek ghostly counsel: he says that we 
are bound to confess our sins. And, as we have seen, he held that 
only priests were competent to remit sins, and that unless a man 
made confession to a priest of the sins he had committed, he would 
be charged with them before the tribunal of the Judge. Moreover, 
in his commentary on St. Matthew xviii, he derives the priest’s right 
to remit or to retain sins from our Lord’s words, ‘Whatsoever you 
shall bind upon earth shall be bound also in heaven’, &c." It is, we 
feel, difficult altogether to exonerate Mr. Mortimer’s comment from 
the charge of special pleading. 

Even more convincing, if possible, is a well-known passage from 
in Lev. Hom. XV. 2. He has just spoken of the ‘house not made 
with hands’ which awaits us in heaven, and says that the servants of 
God may be said to build houses for themselves even here below. 
He then continues : 


These houses can always be redeemed, if a man should fall. 
For instance, if some mortal sin overtake us, which does not 
amount to a mortal crime, nor a blasphemy against the faith which 
is hedged about with the wall of ecclesiastical and apostolical 
teaching, but in some fault of speech or conduct. This is the sale 
of our house: ...such a sale, such a fault, can always be repaired, 
nor are you ever prevented from doing penance for sins of this 
kind. For graver crimes one penance only is granted: for these 
common faults into which we often fall, a man may always be 
admitted to penance, and satisfaction made for them again and 
again.” 


This will, we think, appear to most readers a perfectly clear statement 
that the Church’s public penance, which was never granted more 
than once, was not the only form of penance in use at Alexandria. 
Mr. Mortimer calls it ‘a very difficult passage’. It is undoubtedly 


* P.G. 13. 1180. 

* Istas ergo domos, si forte alicui, ut supra exposuimus, lapsus acciderit, 
semper est recuperandi facultas, ut verbi gratia dicamus, si nos aliqua culpa 
mortalis invenerit, quae non in crimine mortali, non in blasphemia fidei, quae 
muro ecclesiastici et apostolici dogmatis cincta est, sed vel in sermonis vel in 
morum vitio consistat: hoc est vendidisse domum. . . . Haec ergo venditio et 
hujuscemodi culpa semper reparari potest, nec aliquando tibi interdicitur de 
commissis hujusmodi paenitudinem agere. In gravioribus enim criminibus 
semel tantum paenitentiae conceditur locus: ista vero communia quae fre- 
quenter incurrimus, semper paenitentiam recipiunt, et sine intermissione 
redimuntur (P.G. 12. 560). On tii: passage, see Petavius, De la Pénitence 
publique (Paris, 1644), bk. vi, c. 9. 
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difficult if his theory be accepted, but not otherwise. He urges that 
it is strange that Origen should describe as mortal, sins which we 
ordinarily commit. We need not suppose that Origen was speaking 
of himself or of the fervent among the flock. He is, doubtless, 
speaking of the Christian community en bloc. Unfortunately, human 
nature is weak, and probably serious sins were only too frequent at 
Alexandria. It would be difficult to find an urban congregation in 
which they are very rare. 

We must here take account of a passage in in Lev. Hom. II. 4, to 
which Mr. Mortimer attributes considerable importance. Here Origen 
enumerates seven ways in which forgiveness may be obtained, viz. 
baptism, martyrdom, almsgiving (Luke xi. 41), mutual forgiveness 
(Matt. vi. 14), converting a sinner from his evil ways (Jas. v. 20), 
charity (1 Pet. iv. 8), and penance. Of this last he says: ‘There is 
a seventh way of finding forgiveness, albeit hard and laborious, the 
remission of sins by penance, when the sinner . . . does not shrink 
from manifesting his sin to the priest of the Lord and from asking for 
a cure.’* This, Mr. Mortimer says, ‘must refer to public penance, 
if only because otherwise public penance would not be mentioned at 
all, which is inconceivable. But if that is the case, then private 
penance ... is not mentioned at all in this presumably exhaustive 
list of the seven ways of remission.’ He concludes from this that 
lesser sins were expiated by the private penitential works enumerated 
in that list, viz. by almsgiving, mutual forgiveness, and the like. 
This, we venture to think, is a misunderstanding of the passage, 
which takes a very different meaning if it be considered in its context. 
Origen is replying to a difficulty which he foresees will occur to the 
minds of the catechumens (auditores Ecclesiae). He has been speaking 
of the sin-offerings prescribed by the Levitical law. Now in the early 
Church it was customary to teach the catechumens that the Church 
offered only one remission (d¢eors) of sin, viz. Baptism :* and that, 
in consequence, it was imperative for the baptized to live out their 
Christian life without a serious fall, since baptism could not be 
repeated. When they heard of the various sin-offerings under the 
old law, would they not say that the Jews were better off than the 
Christians, since for the Jews there were many ways of forgiveness, 
for the Christians only one? He replies to the objection by showing 
that forgiveness is in no way restricted under the Gospel, but is 

* P.G. 12. 418. 

2 See the note of the Benedictine editor on this passage, given in Migne: 
also Poschmann, Die Siindenvergebung bei Origenes (Braunsberg, 1912), 
pp. 6-15. By ddeos was signified the remission of guilt and punishment 


alike—the cancelling of the debt. When sin is committed after baptism, the 
debt of punishment is not cancelled: satisfaction must be made. 
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offered to us on a number of different counts. He certainly did not 
intend his words to be taken as a list of different methods by which 
a man might hold himself absolved from the guilt of a fall.‘ Nor is 
there any adequate reason for limiting the reference of the seventh 
way to public penance alone to the exclusion of private penance. As 
we observed earlier in the present article, there were not two different 
systems of penance. When a man made his confession, he submitted 
his case to the judgement of the confessor, who decided what satis- 
faction was necessary. Origen, as we have seen, warns priests that 
the Church’s severest penalty should not be imposed for small faults, 
but employed only rarely.*. The majority of falls would doubtless be 
compensated by almsgiving, fasting, and prayer in proportion to the 
offence. Such a manner of remission might rightly be called dura et 
laboriosa, whatever the decision. 

It only remains to deal with the well-known passage from De 
Oratione, c. 28, in which Origen reproaches certain priests for their 
laxity in regard to the gravest kinds of sin. He says that the priest 
who is guided by the Holy Spirit 

remits the sins which God remits, and retains those sins which 
are incurable (ra aviara raév dpaptrnpdrwv) : 
and, further, that 


those who resemble the apostles, being priests according to the 
pattern of the great High Priest, and being instructed in the service 
of God, are taught by the Holy Spirit for which sins and when, 
and how, they should offer sacrifice, and for which they should 
refrain from doing so. 


He continues : 


I know not how it is that some, attributing to themselves what 
exceeds a priest’s power, perhaps because they are insufficiently 
versed in priestly science, boast of being able even to pardon 
idolatry, to remit adultery and fornication, as though by their 
prayer on behalf of those who have ventured to commit such sins, 
even ‘the sin unto death’ could be loosed.’ 


These words, if considered in isolation from all else that Origen 
has said on the subject, might easily be taken to signify that there 


* Poschmann says rightly: ‘Die sieben Mittel sind offenbar nicht gleich- 
wertig. Der Verfasser zahlt vielmehr alles auf was nach der Schrift zur 
Siindentilgung beitragt. . . . Anderswo (Sel. in Ps. 115) wird denn auch neben 
der Taufe nur noch das Martyrium and die Busse als Mittel der Siinden- 
vergebung genannt. Da das Martyrium als ausserordentliches Mittel 
naturgemass nur fiir wenige in Betracht kommt, bleibt fiir die grosse Masse 
der Siinder nur der Weg der Busse gangbar’ (op. cit. p. 44). 

* P.G. 13. 1175, 1399. 

3 De Orat. 28 (ed. Koetschau, p. 381: P.G. 11. 529). 
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are certain sins altogether beyond absolution. Yet in passage after 
passage he says the very contrary, assuring us that there is no sin, 
however heinous, which the Church cannot remit. Thus in his com- 
mentary on the Canticles he says: 


It seems to me that the man who is ‘beyond the rivers of 
Ethiopia’ [Zeph. iii. 10] is he who is defiled with enormous and 
innumerable sins, and who is stained pitch-black with the dye of 
malice. Nevertheless, even these the Lord does not reject; none 
who offer Him the sacrifice of a contrite spirit and humble heart, 
that is who are converted to Him by means of confession and 
penance, are rejected by Him." 

Elsewhere he makes express mention of adultery and homicide, 
and declares that the man who has fallen into these sins may be 
restored by penance:* and the same is said of apostasy in the com- 
mentary on St. John, where he speaks of the raising of Lazarus.3 

These passages might be paralleled by many others. Origen most 
certainly did not ‘lean towards a rigorist position’, as Mr. Mortimer 
thinks. In view of his repeated assertions that the Church can forgive 
any sin, however grievous, it is impossible that the passage in the 
De Oratione can have the meaning that idolatry and adultery are 
incapable of absolution. The reader of Mr. Mortimer’s book may 
be excused if he imagines that P. Galtier’s rejection of that interpre- 
tation is an entire novelty. This is far from being the case. The 
eminent Benedictine scholar, C. Delarue, who edited the works of 
Origen in 1733 annotates the passage in precisely the same sense. 
Origen, he tells us, is here simply blaming the conduct of those 
priests who were assuming the right to absolve all manner of sins 
indiscriminately, whereas the gravest sins, such as idolatry and 
adultery, should be retained till those who have committed them 
have submitted to long and severe penance. Among other scholars 
who have defended this as the only reasonable interpretation, may 
be mentioned Poschmann, whose opinions Mr. Mortimer so often 
quotes with approval.‘ 

Furthermore, P. Galtier points out that this view is strongly con- 
firmed by the designation ‘incurable’ (dviara) applied to those sins, 
which in Origen’s judgement a priest is bound to retain. He shows 
with a wealth of citations and references that this word (and its Latin 
equivalent insanabile peccatum) was in the penitential literature of the 

* In Cant. Cantic. lib. ii (P.G. 13. 108). 

2 In Exod. Hom. vi. 9 (P.G. 12. 338). 

3 In Joan. Tom. xxviii. vii (6) (ed. Preuschen, pp. 397-8: P.G. 14. 694). 

4 Die Siindenvergebung bei Origenes (Braunsberg, 1912), pp. 48sqq. See 
also Stufler, ‘Die Siindenvergebung bei Origenes’ in Zeitschrift fiir kath. 
Theol. Bd. xxxiii (1907), pp. 193sqq-.; d’Alés, op. cit., pp. 252sqq. 
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period a technical term denoting the ‘sin unto death’ (1 John v. 17), 
sins, that is, which could only be expiated by public penance. 
Mr. Mortimer does not attempt to meet this argument beyond saying 
that it is evident from Tertullian that the Church at that period held 
certain sins to be irremissible, and since this was so, we may reason- 
ably think that Origen in this place signified that the sins were really 
incurable. We have already shown that no conclusion of this kind 
can be drawn from the works of Tertullian. 

The passage, rightly understood, furnishes us with a solid proof 
that private penance existed in Origen’s day. It is manifest that 
sinners sought out priests for confession and believed that the priest’s 
prayer absolved them from sin: in other words, they received abso- 
lution. Origen does not question the power of binding and loosing 
possessed by the priest. He merely contends that it is a delegated 
power, and as such cannot be used arbitrarily, but only in accordance 
with the rules which govern its exercise: that where these are 
neglected, the priest’s act will not be ratified by God. He expresses, 
it is true, certain views regarding the spiritual qualities required in 
the absolving priest. But these do not call for discussion here, as 
they lie outside our present subject. 


CyYPRIAN 


The data provided by St. Cyprian on this subject are less abundant 
than those contained in the works of Origen. But though comparatively 
few they afford ample confirmation to our thesis. There can, we think, 
be no question that in several passages he distinctly implies that sins 
which were sufficiently grave to call for the intervention of the bishop 
were absolved without public penance. Mr. Mortimer has endeavoured 
to give his words a contrary sense; but his interpretation, we are 
convinced, is indefensible. 

(1) The first case in question concerns the /ibellatici. When the 
storm of the Decian persecution abated, the African bishops were 
faced with a problem of the gravest kind. There had been defections 
en masse, and it was necessary to decide how to deal with the multi- 
tude of lapsi. These fell into two classes, the sacrificati and the 
libellatici : and in both groups the guilt was of varying degree. Among 
those who had actually offered sacrifice, there were some who had 
apostatized without the smallest compunction, while others had suc- 
cumbed to torture after long resistance. Among the libellatici there 
were even to be found some who had acted in good faith, imagining 
that no more was required of them than that they should not actually 
take part in pagan worship. Such a case was, of course, exceptional. 
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The acceptance of a libellus was ordinarily, as Cyprian argues in the 
De Lapsis, a sin of the gravest kind which could only be forgiven 
after sincere repentance, and imperatively called for confession and 
for absolution by the bishop.‘ In a.p. 251 the bishops who still 
survived met in synod to determine on a course of action. Ina letter 
to Antonianus, a Numidian bishop, Cyprian refers briefly to their 
decision, and tells us that it was decreed ‘that each case should be 
examined separately, that the libellatici should be admitted as a pre- 
liminary measure, and that the sacrificati should be reconciled if 
death were imminent’.* Discussion has arisen regarding the precise 
meaning of these words, but they find their elucidation in the letter 
of the African bishops to Pope Cornelius written after the synod held 
in the following year (A.D. 252). Here the bishops speak of the decree 
of 251, and tell us that it was decided that the sacrificati must do full 
penance for a long time, but in case of mortal sickness might be 
reconciled without further delay. In other words a lengthy period 
of public penance was to be imposed on them, and apart from actual 
danger of death, they would not be reconciled till its completion. 
How long the penance was to endure we are not told. This was 
doubtless left to the decision of the bishop, who would decide its 
length with regard to the merits of the case. In Ep. 56, 1-2, Cyprian 
judges that three years’ penance is a sufficient expiation in a case 
where the apostasy was due to torture and had been followed by 
sincere contrition.‘ 

It will be observed that in the letter of a.p. 272, the purpose of 
which was to inform Pope Cornelius of the decision to reconcile the 
sacrificati at once in view of the imminent outbreak of fresh persecu- 
tion, no mention is made of the libellatici. The reason is obvious: 
they had already been reconciled. Their cases were, as we are in- 
formed, examined singly, and a suitable satisfaction was, of course, 
imposed ; but the humiliations of public penance were not required 
of them. Here then we have a manifest example of private penance. 


' De Lapsis, c. 29. Confiteantur singuli quaeso vos, fratres, delictum suum, 
dum adhuc qui deliquit in saeculo est, dum admitti confessio ejus potest, dum 
satisfactio et remissio facta per sacerdotes apud Dominum grata est (ed. 
Hartel, t. i, p. 258). 

* Ep. 55.17. Ideo placuit, frater carissime, examinatis causis singulorum 
lidellaticos interim admitti, sacrificatis in exitu subveniri, quia exomologesis 
apud inferos non est, nec ad paenitentiam quis a nobis compelli potest, si 
fructus paenitentiae subtrahatur (ed. Hartel, t. i, p. 636). 

3 Ep. 57. 1. Statueramus quidem pridem ... ut qui in persecutionis 
infestatione . . . sacrificiis se inlicitis maculassent, agerent diu paenitentiam 
plenam et si periculum infirmitatis urgueret, pacem sub ictu mortis acciperent 
(op. cit. p. 650). 

* See Stufler, in Zeitschrift fiir kath. Theologie, Bd. xxxi (1907), pp. 585-8. 
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Absolution from grave sin was granted by the bishop; but the 
obligation of public penance was not imposed. 

How does Mr. Mortimer deal with the case? He gives the words 
of Ep. 55, 14, above cited, and tells us that ‘it was decided that 
each case being examined singly, the libellatici should meanwhile be 
admitted : the sacrificati should be absolved only on their death-bed.’ 
This, as we have seen, in a mistranslation. It was not decided that 
the sacrificati should be absolved only on their death-bed, but that if 
they were mortally sick, they should be absolved without delay— 
a very different thing. Further, he takes grave exception to P. Galtier’s 
rendering of interim as ‘immediately’, and says that taken in its true 
sense of ‘meanwhile’ it signifies no more than that the /ibellatici were 
excused from the lifelong penance imposed on the sacrificati, but in 
no way implies that they were excused from public penance. In view 
of the actual decision regarding the sacrificati, it is clear that they 
were in fact reconciled immediately and without public penance, and 
that P. Galtier’s translation is substantially accurate. We have our- 
selves translated the word ‘as a preliminary measure’, which is, we 
think, its precise meaning.’ 

(2) The next passage calling for consideration occurs in De Lapsis, 
c. 28. This treatise was written shortly after Easter 251, before the 
synod in which the bishops decided on the treatment to be accorded 
to the two classes of the fallen respectively. In c. 27 Cyprian turns to 
the subject of the libellatici, and bids them not imagine that, because 
they have not actually sacrificed, they are not guilty of grievous sin: 
they too must repent and do penance. To accept a libellus is to make 
profession of having denied Christ. ‘The man who adopts this means 
may have declared his wrongdoing with less dishonour or less infamy ; 
but God sees the heart, and will judge not only of our deeds but of 
our words and our thoughts. He continues: 


How much greater the faith and how much better the fear, of 
those, who, though they have not committed the crime either 
of sacrificing or of accepting a certificate, yet because they have 
simply thought of doing so, have with sorrow and simplicity 
admitted this to the priests of God and made their confession, 
have put away the load on their mind, and sought a salutary 
medicine for their wounds small and inconsiderable as they were.° 


* An exact parallel may be found in a citation from Ep. 4. 4 given below. 

* De Lapsis, c. 28. Denique quanto et fide majore et timore meliore sunt, 
qui quamvis nullo sacrificii aut libelli facinore constricti, quoniam de hoc 
vel cogitaverunt, hoc ipsum apud sacerdotes Dei dolenter et simpliciter con- 
fitentes exomologesim conscientiae faciant, animi sui pondus exponant, 
salutarem medelam parvis licet et modicis vulneribus exquirant (op. cit. 
P. 257). 
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It is difficult to understand how it is possible to suppose that those 
who thus made confession of having simply entertained the thought 
of procuring a /ibellus were obliged to do public penance and subjected 
to the consequent disabilities. The whole literature of the subject 
testifies that this grave penalty was only imposed for flagrant external 
sin. Thus St. Augustine tells the catechumens: ‘Those whom you 
see doing penance have been guilty of some criminal act, of adultery 
or of some other enormity.’* Here Cyprian expressly qualifies the 
faults confessed as parva and modica. Public penance, it will be 
remembered, could be granted only once. If a small sin were held 
to entail it, then a second sin of similar minor character would 
necessarily be followed by lifelong exclusion from the sacraments— 
a veritable reductio ad absurdum. It is, surely, manifest that the 
salutaris medela imposed for such faults was not the public penance 
of the Church, but such satisfaction as the bishop deemed appropriate 
to a small sin. Further, P. Galtier seems to be fully justified in 
concluding : ‘ Le cas en est d’autant plus remarquable que les fidéles 
y apparaissent comme se portant d’eux-mémes 4 la recherche de ce 
mode de pardon: il était donc connu et usuel... il était normal 
dans l’Eglise de s’assurer par cette voie le pardon des fautes non 
reconnues comme mortelles.’ * 

Against this conclusion Mr. Mortimer argues that Cyprian is 
exhorting the libellatici to subject themselves to public penance, and 
that the pious sinners in thought are mentioned only in passing as 
an a fortiori argument. We are therefore, he maintains, compelled 
to understand that they had voluntarily subjected themselves to 
public penance, or the example would be pointless. It is doubtless 
true that Cyprian has public penance in view throughout the treatise. 
The sin of the libellatici was of a character to merit it: and the synod 
which resolved on a milder course had not yet been held. But here 
he is concerned with something more fundamental, viz. the impera- 
tive duty of sorrow and contrition for their lapse. Many of them 
utterly failed to apprecia:’ that they were guilty of grievous sin. The 
example of those who had sinned in thought only, and who were deeply 
contrite even for this, is mentioned in order to enforce the obliga- 
tion of contrition, not as an a fortiori argument for doing public 
penance. 

(3) A no less manifest instance of absolution granted without 
public penance is provided by a letter written by Cyprian to a fellow- 
bishop, named Pomponius, about some professed virgins, who had 


* De Symbolo,7.15. Illi enim quos videtis agere poenitentiam scelera com- 
miserunt, aut adulteria aut aliqua facta immania (P.L. 40. 636). 
? Hartel, t. i, p. 295. 
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been guilty of cohabiting with men, in one case at least with a deacon. 
Some of those women pleaded that though they had actually slept 
with their companion, they had preserved their virginity. Cyprian 
took a very grave view of the matter. Whether they had fallen or not, 
he says, their conduct was shameful and sinful in the extreme. Even 
if they could establish the fact of their virginity, this afforded no 
guarantee that grievous sins of impurity had not taken place. Yet he 
is prepared to distinguish the cases. Provided that they have repented 
of their misdeed, and have separated from their companions, let them 
submit to examination, and if it is found that they are really virgins, 
they may be absolved and admitted into the Church, but under the 
threat that, should they return ‘o their companions, they will be cast 
out with a graver censure, and will not readily be received back. If, 
however, any is found to be corrupted, she must do penance in its 
full form, and after an adequate period she may make her confession 
and return to the Church.’ 

The case is hardly disputable. In Cyprian’s judgement a very 
grave sin indeed has in every case been committed. Yet there are 
degrees of gravity: and provided there has been sincere repentance, 
if it should appear that the woman has not actually fallen, he will 
not insist on public penance, but she must be reconciled and re- 
admitted to communion with the Church. It would be hardly possible 
to have clearer evidence that it was open to the bishop to absolve 
without imposing public penance : in other words that private penance 
was in use in the Church. 

Mr. Mortimer owns that there is something to be said for this 
interpretation. But he believes that he can find a way out. Indeed 
he offers us a choice of three ways : 

(1) ‘It is’, he says, ‘clear that the virgins themselves are not 
conscious of having done wrong.’ We must confess that we cannot 
find a single word in the letter which bears out this most surprising 


* Ep. 4. 4. Si paenitentiam hujus illiciti concubitus sui egerint et ab se 
invicem recesserint, inspiciantur interim virgines ab obstetricibus diligenter, 
et si virgines inventae fuerint, accepta communicatione, ad ecclesiam admit- 
tantur hac tamen interminatione, ut si ad eosdem masculos postmodum 
reversae fuerint . . . graviore censura eiciantur nec in ecclesiam postmodum 
tales facile recipiantur. Si autem de eis aliqua corrupta fuerit deprehensa, 
agat paenitentiam plenam .. . et aestimato justo tempore postea exomologesi 
facta ad ecclesiam redeat (op. cit. p. 476). 

Mr. Mortimer translates the words ‘ accepta communicatione’ as ‘let them 
receive communion’. This is incorrect. ‘Communicatio’ does not signify 
Holy Communion, but fellowship in the fold. When this fellowship had been 
forfeited, ‘ accipere communicationem’ signifies ‘to be absolved’. The word 
*communio’ is often employed with the same meaning. Cf. the citation 
from the letter of Innocent I to Exuperius given above, p. 23. 
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statement. We are only told that some said that they had not actually 
lost their virginity. The point of the plea is fairly obvious. Through- 
out the whole Church it was recognized that the sin of fornication 
must be expiated by public penance: if they had been guilty of this, 
nothing could save them from that humiliation. If they had not 
gone quite to that length, then, however disgraceful their conduct, 
they might hope to escape, as in fact they did, with a less severe 
penalty. Arguing on this ill-grounded hypothesis, Mr. Mortimer 
concludes: ‘It is therefore possible that in the case of the virgines 
intactae, no penance, and presumably no absolution either was 
accorded, because no wrong, at least in their eyes, had been done: 
and because, in consequence, the imposition of penance would have 
been dangerous’, as likely to lead to a definite breach with the 
Church. 

(2) He admits, however, that Cyprian’s language is hardly com- 
patible with this explanation, and offers us another, viz. that Cyprian 
‘demanded some kind of penance, even if it were only an expression 
of regret and promise of amendment coupled with a temporary ex- 
communication. But even so, it is not clear that an absolution was 
given.’ Surely it will hardly be contended that Cyprian viewed the 
conduct of these women as a peccatum quotidianum which could be 
wiped out by the devout recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. If he did 
not, then most certainly an absolution was needed: and as we have 
seen, he expressly required it. 

(3) Finally, Mr. Mortimer indicates his own view, in which he is 
really somewhat nearer to the right track. He says: ‘Perhaps to the 
Church at that time the examination of the virgins did determine 
absolutely whether a sin of which the Church could take notice had 
been committed or not.’ The examination of the virgins did determine 
an important point: not indeed whether the sin was such as the 
Church could take notice of, but whether it was such a sin as must 
necessarily be expiated by public penance. 

Two other passages from St. Cyprian’s letters come under discussion 
in this connexion, viz. Ep. 55, 11, which treats of the reconciliation 
of Trophimus and his flock by Pope Cornelius, and Ep. 59, 15-17 in 
which Cyprian gives an account to Cornelius of his action in regard 
to those who had gone into schism with Fortunatus. Both are em- 
ployed by P. Galtier as affording evidence that absolution could be 
granted without public penance. Mr. Mortimer seeks to explain them 
otherwise. We do not think he is more successful here than elsewhere; 
but we do not propose to follow him on to this ground. We believe 
that we have established our case and shown that public penance was 
not the necessary preliminary to reconciliation. 
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The references to private penance in early Christian writings are, 
it is true, somewhat sparse. But this need occasion no surprise. It 
often happens that matters of everyday occurrence are hardly men- 
tioned in contemporary writings, simply because they are well known 
to all and there is no need to enlarge upon them. Then, when in 
later centuries men ask for evidence of the practice, it is not imme- 
diately forthcoming, and doubts are expressed whether it existed. 
A careful scrutiny is needed before it is seen that here and there 
there are expressions which indicate its use and assume that it was 
familiar to all. The question here at issue would seem to afford 
a good example. Mr. Mortimer is by no means the only writer to 
maintain that the early Church knew no penance but the paenitentia 
gravior et luctuosior in qua proprie vocantur in ecclesia paenitentes,' 
and that private penance was not introduced till the seventh century. 
The view is a priori improbable. A novelty in practice ordinarily 
carries with it novelty in doctrine: and the Catholic Church does not 
lend herself readily to novelties. But apart from this consideration, 
we believe that the evidence afforded by the documents is abundantly 
sufficient and shows beyond all reasonable question that private 
penance was in vigour in the first part of the third century. 

G. H. Joyce, S.J. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE CHURCH’S TREAT- 
MENT OF NEW CONVERTS WITH REFERENCE TO 
PRE- AND POST-BAPTISMAL INSTRUCTION 


IN this paper I propose to deal with this subject as it has reference 
to three periods only of the history of the Church: (1) the New 
Testament period ; (2) the sub-Apostolic age; (3) the early Middle 
Ages. These are all periods of expansion of the Church, that is, of 
missionary activity, though the conditions and methods of that ac- 
tivity vary in each. I shall also add a note on the later Middle Ages. 


1. The New Testament Period 


In this most primitive period of missionary activity it appears that 
all that was required before Baptism was faith and penitence. The 
Acts of the Apostles makes this quite clear,’ and it is substantiated 
by what can be implied from the Pauline writings. It would appear 
that ‘faith’ was the simple but compelling matter of trust in and 


* Augustine, Serm. xxxv, c. 3 (P.L. 39. 1558). 
2 See Acts ii. 38; iii. 19; viii. 12, 37; ix. 18; x. 47; XVi. 14, 15, 32, 33- 
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loyalty to Jesus as Lord. It was therefore a wholly personal matter. 
It was hardly yet what we mean when we speak of ‘the Faith’. 
Baptismal creeds were of the simplest, such as, ‘I believe Jesus is 
Lord’ (Maran, Aramaic) referred to by St. Paul in Romans x. 9; 
‘I believe Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the Living God’, referred to 
in St. Matthew xvi. 16, Acts viii. 37, and St. John xx. 31; or the 
slightly expanded creed referred to by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 3-5, 
‘that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, that 
He was buried, that He rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures, that He was seen of Cephas’. This last was probably 
the baptismal creed of the Church at Damascus when St. Paul was 
baptized. Its Aramaic origin is attested by the retention of the name 
Kephas even when it was used in a Greek setting. St. Paul definitely 
declares it was amongst the things he had received. 
vii, and xiii, was a statement about historical happenings, and not the 
declaration of theological dogmas as we understand them to-day. 
These historical happenings constituted a stream of history within 
history, culminating in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, who 
was thus made to be both Lord and Christ. For these happenings 
were in a special sense the action of God, manifesting His character. 
They were what we would now call the redemptive activity of God, as 
distinct from His creative activity. This was set before men, and 
on the ground of it appeal was made to them. The appeal was to 
accept Jesus as Lord and to be loyal to Him. If they so accepted 
Him they would be willing to affirm, ‘I believe Jesus is Lord’. 
Pre-baptismal teaching therefore seems to have been at a minimum. 
Often there was immediate decision and Baptism followed at once. 
But this being so, there followed a thorough course of Baptismal 
instruction. It must be remembered that, though conversions in this 
period appear to have been individual in the main—there being little 
or no evidence of ‘mass movements’ in the sense we now use that 
term—yet each convert was baptized into a community life. The 
Church is a real community in the New Testament period. We read 
that those baptized on the Day of Pentecost ‘continued stedfastly in 
the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, in the breaking of bread and the 
prayers’. Following Westcott and Hort’s text which reads: joav dé 
mpooxaprepoivres TH didax7 THv arocToAwy Kai TH Kowwvia, TH KAdoeL 
Tov aprov Kai tais mpocevyais, we may freely translate ‘They sted- 
fastly continued to be under the Apostles’ instruction and in the 
fellowship: that is the breaking of bread and the prayers’. These 
new converts, therefore, were put under instruction, which at first 
appears to have been given daily (see Acts ii. 46), in 2 community life 
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which had its own worship forms, the Eucharist and prayers in the 
name of Christ (i.e. ‘the prayers’). It is the most natural thing in 
the world that the primitive Church should have been a school as 
well as a place of worship, for that is what the Jewish synagogue was. 
These earliest converts, then, went to school with the Apostles, but 
after their Baptism and not before. There appears to be no evidence 
in this period of catechumenate practice. 

This thesis is borne out, first, by the clear distinction made in the 
New Testament between preaching (xjpuvypa) and teaching (8:5ax7)." 

Secondly, it is borne out by the Commission cited in St. Matthew 
xxviii. 20. Whether this is a word of Jesus or not is irrelevant. The 
text witnesses to Church practice in Syria round about a.p. 80: ‘Go 
ye therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them into the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.’ The 
order is (1) make disciples, obviously by preaching; (2) baptize 
them ; (3) teach them. The thesis is further witnessed to by the fact 
revealed in St. Paul’s Epistles that it was necessary for him, often 
long after their baptism, to teach his converts many things concerning 
Christian doctrine. For example, both the Thessalonian and the 
Corinthian letters show that they had elementary and inadequate 
views about the resurrection of the dead and many other things which 
are part of ‘the Faith’.? Finally, the existence in the primitive Church 
of a body of teachers or catechists and the stress laid upon the neces- 
sity of Presbyters being apt to teach is a further witness to the 
importance of teaching after Baptism. 

As to the character of this teaching there are two things which we 
may note. First, a large part of it was preserved and given in the form 
of stories, each of which emphasized some doctrine or moral. It was 
much more concrete than abstract. Hence the Gospels, which were 
formed from the oral tradition, preserved stories used in connexion 


* For xijpvypa and xnpicow see 1 Cor. i. 21; ii. 4; Tit. i. 3; Acts viii. 5; ix.20; 
XV. 21; xix. 13; 1 Cor. i. 23; xv. 11; 2 Cor. i. 19; iv. §; xi. 4. For &daxq 
see Acts ii. 42; Rom. vi. 17; xvi.17; 1 Cor. xiv. 26; Heb. vi.2; 2 John 9, 10; 
Rev. ii. 24. 

2 It is possible that St. Paul expected his converts to be perfect in life if not 
in understanding after Baptism. Hence his doctrine of Baptism as a death, 
burial, and resurrection. The symbolism of resurrection requires perfection. 
Experience taught him how far from perfect they were. This may account 
for the later substitution of the symbolism of regeneration (see Tit. iii. 5 and 
St. John iii. 5), which is probably Pauline. A new-born babe can hardly be 
expected to be perfect. It needs teaching and must grow. Obviously this is 
a more adequate symbolism, as it relates to the subject, though it is less 
adequate as to what Baptism shows forth or dramatizes, the death, burial, 
and resurrection of the Lord. 
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either with the xjpvypya or the d:5ax7. Secondly, we must note the 
fact that a good deal of the teaching of the Faith was by means of 
dramatic symbolism. The two sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist were from the first central to the life of the community, 
and in them the whole Gospel was dramatized—Christ was visibly 
depicted crucified before their eyes. From the devotional meaning 
which grew up around these sacraments much of the teaching was 
derived. 

From the point of view of modern missionary work, with its 
emphasis on pre-baptismal instruction, it may seem surprising that 
in this primitive period (and especially when we recall the fact that 
there was no New Testament in existence with which converts might 
be supplied, and no ready-made ministry which could be planted 
down with converts) there should be little or no pre-baptismal instruc- 
tion. But we must remember that in the first century literacy was 
widespread. Never again until the nineteenth-century, in Europe, was 
it so widespread. Practically all converts would be literate. Neither 
must we forget that in any one place the first converts were always 
drawn from the synagogue; that is, they were either Jews or ‘devout’, 
and both classes were perfectly familiar with the Jewish Scriptures 
and the Jewish way of thinking about God. It was only necessary 
to add to this, in the first place, the fulfilment of Jewish Messianism 
in Jesus of Nazareth, and you had something like the Gospel and a 
standard of conduct resembling to some extent the average Christian 
way of life. These two factors made the missionary method possible. 
We shall see that they no longer exist in the next period. Hence the 
method changes. 


2. The Sub-Apostolic Age 


By the end of the first century the Church had ceased to be pre- 
dominantly Jewish in character. It is doubtful if any missionary 
work was being carried on amongst Jews except in the case of Ebionite 
sects. Indeed there was already a strong anti-Jewish feeling in the 
Church. Converts were now being drawn from the pagan Graeco- 
Roman world and they would have little or no foundation upon which 
Christianity could be built. Added to this there was the danger to 
the Christian Faith presented by the Docetists, and other heresies 
within the Church—a kind of ‘Fifth Column’. By this time, for 
example, it had become necessary that candidates for Baptism should 
understand that God was the creator of both heaven and earth, that 
is, spirit and matter. From the beginning of the second century at 
least, we find that pre-baptismal instruction includes certain matters 
of (a) faith, and (6) morals. This is seen in the expansion of the 
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Baptismal Creeds.' The Apology of Aristides (c. 130) bears testi- 
mony to the fact that the creed had already assumed the following 
form in certain areas : * 


We believe in God Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth : 
And in Jesus Christ His Son, 
Born of the Virgin Mary : 
He was pierced by the Jews; 
He died and was buried ; 
The third day He rose again ; 
He ascended into heaven ; 
He is about to come to judge. 


The document known as The Two Ways must have circulated widely, 
as it is found in so many writings of the period obviously modified to 
meet local needs. It was especially potent in Syria and in Egypt. 
Plainly it was used as a manual of Christian belief and practice to 
prepare candidates for Baptism, as its use in the Didache makes 
clear: ‘Having first recited all these precepts thus baptize ye.’ It 
shows quite clearly, I think, that the Pater Noster and the Royal 
Command (in its negative form: ‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should not do unto you, do ye not unto them’) were already im- 
portant elements in pre-baptismal instruction. Harnack is quite 
wrong, I think, in the conclusion he draws from the Didache that 
pre-baptismal instruction was concerned solely with morals. The 
Pater Noster itself is much more than a moral code, and further, he 
neglects the fact that from the beginning baptismal creeds were in 
use, and that by this time such creeds had become elaborated. 

The Apologists make it clear that pre-baptismal instruction included 
among other things acceptance of a philosophical monotheism, along 
with other elements of Christian belief, as well as the acceptance of 
a certain way of life. Justin Martyr is our surest evidence here. In 
his first Apology he says, ‘ As many as are persuaded and believe that 
what we teach and say is true, and undertake to be able to live 
accordingly, are instructed to pray and to entreat God with fasting 
for the remission of their sins that are past, we praying and fasting 
with them. Then they are brought by us to where there is water, 
and are regenerated.’? This is pre-baptismal instruction, including 


* Creeds were originally for use in the Baptismal Office. The custom of 
reciting creeds in other offices is late. Their use in the Eucharist is very late, 
not earlier than the fifth century, and not till the tenth century in the case of 
the Roman Mass. 

* See Texts and Studies, vol. i, no. 1 (Cambridge, 1893). 

3 Chap. 61. 
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both matters of faith and of morals. Post-baptismal instruction he 
refers to when he says, ‘And we afterwards continually remind each 
other of these things ’." 

Fuller evidence of what.was included in pre-baptismal instruction 
is given by the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus. ‘This may be taken 
as typical for what was happening in the great Church of Rome 
about the beginning of the third century. By this time experience 
had taught the Church the necessity of a prolonged and careful 
examination of converts, both as to motive and understanding. The 
catechumenate system is in full working order and ‘hearer’ has 
become a technical term. Instructions and examinations take place 
at the beginning of the Eucharist before the people assemble, and 
both are normally carried out by ‘teachers’.* In normal cases this 
goes on for three years before Baptism, but this period may be 
reduced : ‘it is not the time but his character that is decisive.’3 The 
‘hearers’ apparently remain for the Mass of the Catechumens, oc- 
cupying a separate part of the building, but they are not allowed to 
give the ‘kiss of peace’, ‘for their kiss is not yet pure’.3 They are 
dismissed by their teacher (who may be a layman) by the laying on 
of hands, before the Mass of the Faithful. On being first brought 
they are examined as to their motive for wishing to become Christians. 
Their sponsors must then testify that they are capable of receiving 
instruction. Certain inquiries are made as to their present life, especi- 
ally with reference to sex matters, marriage, concubinage, &c., and to 
slavery. Demon-possessed are rejected, as are keepers of houses of 
ill fame. Sculptors are instructed to cease making idols. Actors and 
pantomimists are rejected, as are charioteers, gladiators, huntsmen, 
and their trainers. Military commanders and magistrates must resign 
before being admitted. Soldiers are instructed to refuse to kill men 
and to take oaths. Apparently they were admitted on the under- 
standing that they would perform no more than police duties. But a 
‘hearer’ who became a soldier during his catechumenate was to be 
dismissed. Self-mutilated men, soothsayers, astrologers, mountebanks, 
and such like are all to be rejected. A slave who is a concubine and 
has been faithful to her master is to be admitted. Teachers in schools 
are advised to desist, but if no other occupation is possible they are 
allowed to become ‘hearers’. This has to do with the difficulty in 
the teaching profession of avoiding contact with Emperor worship, 
and may be paralleled to-day in parts of the Japanese Empire. 


* Chap. 67. 
2 The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, translated by Burton Scott Easton, 
Pp. 41. 
3 Ibid., p. 43. 
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Baptism is by trine immersion, and the creed is professed in three 
parts—belief in the Father at the first immersion, in the Son at the 
second, and in the Holy Ghost and the Church at the third. Here is 
the Baptismal creed as we may ‘reconstruct it : 


1. I believe in God the Father Almighty. 


2. And in Jesus Christ the Son of God, who was born of 
the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary ; 
And was crucified under Pontius Pilate ; 
And was dead and buried, 
And arose again the third day alive from the dead, 
And ascended into heaven and sat on the right hand of the 
Father ; 
And will come to judge the quick and the dead. 


3. And in the Holy Ghost, and the holy Church, and in the 
resurrection of the flesh. 


Certain things can be said about this catechumenate practice. In the 
first place, three years represent roughly the maximum period ever 
demanded by the Church. In later practice the time is much shorter. 
In the second place, we note the strange omission of the Pater Noster 
in pre-baptismal instruction. It is probable that it is taken for 
granted and the omission does not mean that it was not in use. In the 
third place, we note that Hippolytus knows only of two classes of 
catechumens—‘ hearers’ and those ‘set apart’. The latter class are 
known as ‘elect’ or ‘competentes’ or ‘illuminated’. Later the ‘com- 
petentes’ were those who were under final instruction for four or six 
weeks before Baptism, and an intermediary class of ‘kneelers’ was 
introduced. 

Our next evidence comes from The Mystagogical Lectures of 
St. Cyril of Ferusalem, given in A.D. 348.' Five of these lectures 
are delivered to the newly baptized or to the ‘competentes’, and they 
are most revealing in regard to what was taught to the catechumens. 
The first lecture is on the Renunciation of Satan. The ‘competentes’ 
say: ‘I renounce thee, Satan, and all thy works, and all thy pomp, 
and all thy worship.’ The works of Satan are ‘all acts and thoughts 
which are not according to right reason’. The pomp of Satan includes 
theatres, horse-racing, and hunting, as in Hippolytus. The worship 
of Satan includes worship in heathen temples, burning incense at 
fountains, sorcery, and the like. The second lecture is on Baptism. 
Here the whole mystery of the Gospel is exhibited. The third lecture 


* See St. Cyril on- the Mysteries, ed. by H. de Romestin (Parker & Co., 
Oxford). This work also contains St. Ambrose’s Lectures on the Mysteries. 
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is on Chrism, which corresponds to Confirmation in the Western 
Church. Here a good deal of teaching is included about the Holy 
Spirit. The fourth lecture is on the Eucharist. The last lecture is 
mainly concerned with the moral life of the Christian. This teaching 
is given in connexion with an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, which 
by this time is in use as part of the Prayer of Consecration. St. Cyril 
makes it clear that instruction was given daily, at least so far as the 
“competentes’ were concerned. The same fact is stressed in St. Am- 
brose’s Lectures on the Mysteries, and here it is made clear that 
instruction in morals is often strengthened (in some cases weakened 
from our point of view) by reference to patriarchs and prophets." 
This use of the Old Testament is important, for it plays a real part 
in the instructional apparatus of the Church in all ages, as does the 
Pater Noster. 

Much further light is thrown on this elaborate and thorough in- 
struction of candidates for Baptism by St. Augustine’s work On 
Catechising of the Uninstructed. St. Augustine, at the request of the 
Deacon, Deogratias of Carthage, undertakes the task of telling him 
how to deal with the work of instructing candidates for Baptism. 
Again we have emphasis on the motive for wishing to become a 
Christian. This is followed by emphasis on the facts of the Faith 
and exposition of Christian doctrine and morals. Besides this there 
is instruction on how to deal with different classes of inquirers, such 
as those who have had a liberal education. 

Besides this actual and deliberate instruction of catechumens we 
must remember that, whilst they were under instruction, they were 
supposed to be present each Sunday at the Eucharist. At this period 
the Liturgy was divided into two parts—the Prayers of the Cat- 
echumens and the Prayers of the Faithful. After the first part the 
catechumens were dismissed. Besides various prayers, this part 
included the lections—in some cases three, prophecy, epistle, and 
Gospel—and often teaching and exhortation. In this way ‘hearers’ 
were further familiarized with facts of Christian history, doctrine, 
and morals,’ 


3. The Early Middle Ages 


This is a period of great missionary expansion and in the main 
the work is done by ‘mass movement’. There are some, but few, 
individual conversions. St. Patrick, for example, speaks of bap- 


* St. Ambrose says: ‘ Ye had a daily discourse on morals.’ 

* See Liturgies Eastern and Western, by Brightman; also Liturgy of the 
Ante-Nicene Church, by F. E, Warren. 

3 See A History of the Expansion of Christianity, by K. Latourette, vol. ii; 
also History of Catholic Missions, by J. Schmidlin. 
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tizing thousands. Generally speaking this meant a good deal of 
accommodation in faith and morals, but there are examples of the 
opposite tendency also. Whilst emphasis on pre-baptismal instruction 
came to be relaxed and in some measure reduced, this instruction 
was by no means abandoned. The literature throwing light on this 
precise subject is scanty, but it is easy to trace in the West the influence 
of St. Augustine’s sermons to the ‘competentes’.* In connexion with 
the tendency to accommodation in faith and morals we must not forget 
that the Church after the fall of the Roman Empire was in a very 
different position from that in which she was before. She was no 
longer a minority community in a highly civilized pagan world. She 
was now the bearer of the Graeco-Roman culture in an uncivilized 
pagan world. With Rome as centre she was highly organized, pur- 
suing her missionary enterprise with a fully developed hierarchical 
system. Dioceses and parishes were mapped out, and with the advent 
of the missionaries, all kinds of humanitarian institutions sprang up 
such as schools, hostels, and hospitals. Further, the Faith was now 
thoroughly established against heretics, and whatever differences of 
emphasis there might be between Celtic and Roman missionaries, the 
same Sacraments were practised, and with slight variations the same 
Christian calendar was in operation, and the same creed was recited. 
All this formed a strong bulwark for the Faith, dramatically presented 
in the Sacraments and other rites, which made it possible for the 
Church to admit to her fellowship people who were less soundly 
instructed, and to trust to the Christian civilization, which was every- 
where springing up, to keep them secure in a Christian way of life. 
Even so, there is evidence that pre-baptismal instruction in faith 
and morals was still a real thing. Evidence is available for the practice 
at Rome in the seventh century. It was the normal practice for 
Baptisms to take place at Easter, and in this there was a fitting 
symbolism. The resurrection from the font of the newly baptized 
Christian was made to coincide with the festival of our Lord’s resur- 
rection. During Lent, which was already established as part of the 
Christian Year, the instruction of catechumens at Mass went on. In 
the third week in Lent began the Scrutinies which took place in the 
early period of the Mass. The catechumens were dismissed before 
the reading of the Gospel. There appear to have been seven scrutinies 
and the last one took place on the Eve of Easter. Exorcism was 
practised during the first six. The third scrutiny was important and 
was known as ‘the opening of the ears’. On this day the candidates 


* See St. Patrick’s Epistola and Confessio in N. J. D. White’s Libri Sancti 
Patricii (1918). 
* See his sermons 56-9 and 112-16. 
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were instructed in the Gospel, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the summary of the Law (instrumenta sacrosanctae legis). The faithful 
were allowed to attend and could protest against the admission of 
any candidate." 

Further evidence is provided by the famous Carolingian Mission 
Catechism in use in the eighth century. Here there are six lectures 
to the ‘competentes’. In the first the candidate is questioned about 
his previous life and instructed in Christian ideals, especially con- 
cerning the heavenly life. In the second the Decalogue, the Golden 
Rule, and Christian Charity are dealt with. The third deals with 
renunciation of idols. The fourth and fifth deal with the obligation 
to worship God, and the sixth with the nature of God including the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 


4. The Later Middle Ages 


So far at least as Western Christianity is concerned, this was not 
a missionary period. The Baptism of Infants was the normal rule, 
and the normal practice was therefore post-baptismal instruction. 
But the ceremony of Chrism was gradually separated from Baptism 
itself and developed into what we now style ‘Confirmation’. In a 
very real sense it came to be the completion of the baptismal rite, 
and it was accompanied by a good deal of preparation in the way of 
instruction in faith and morals. In a measure this can be taken to 
correspond to catechumenate instruction in the previous ages and in 
missionary practice. Everywhere in Western Europe there was 
Christian civilization with schools and universities growing up, all of 
which were committed to a definite Christian view of life. Christian 
instruction was in the atmosphere, so to speak, and people grew 
up with it. Monasteries were everywhere and many of them were 
fulfilling their proper religious and social functions. Church and State 
were almost one. 

It is important that we should note the use made of dramatic forms 
of instruction. Apart from the celebration of the Mass, which, with 
its developed ceremonies, had become intensely dramatic, there were 
numerous processions, festivals, and gala days, each of which had 
some intention of presenting an element of Christian truth. As time 
went on, of course, many of these ceremonies became debased and 
their meaning obscured. Every village had its mystery and miracle 
plays. 

Besides this, the Christian Year was by now fully developed in the 
form in which we know it. The Christian Year is another method 


* See Christian Worship, its Origins and Evolution (5th edition), by 
L. Duchesne, pp. 298 et seq. 
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of teaching the Christian Faith dramatically. It is really a stroke of 
genius created out of missionary enterprise. The year is roughly 
divided into two equal parts, and begins at the end of November or 
the beginning of December. In the first half the facts of the Christian 
Gospel are set forth. In the second half the implications of this 
Gospel for moral life are to be stressed. We begin with Advent which 
commemorates the waiting group of the Faithful in Israel. Then 
comes Christmas which re-enacts the coming of the Holy One of 
Israel. Then follows Lent which commemorates the Temptation 
of our Lord and stresses the fact of His human life and ministry— 
‘made in all points like as we are except without sin’, and standing 
in with us. Then follow Palm Sunday and Holy Week, with Good 
Friday, Easter Eve, and Easter Morn. No need to tell what these 
speak of. Then comes Ascension Day followed by Pentecost com- 
memorating the coming of the Holy Spirit and the birthday of the 
Church. And then followed, at least in England, the feast of the 
Blessed Trinity in which the full Christian Doctrine of the Godhead 
is set forth. In the Sundays after Trinity (after Pentecost in the 
Roman Missa!) the Epistle and Gospel were devoted to the Christian 
way of life, and so were the homilies or sermons where they were 
given. 

It is important to note that there was real intention to connect 
Christian Doctrine with Christian life. This can be illustrated by 
the Feast of the Trinity introduced into this country by Thomas a 
Becket, and made here to be a major feast parallel with Christmas 
and Easter. The Doctrine of the Trinity is really the doctrine of a 
communal God, where there is equality in diversity." This had an 
important bearing on the life of the serf in a feudal system and 
agricultural civilization. The days we call Rogation Days were placed 
just before Ascension (the Son ascends to the Father) and Pentecost 
(the Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son) and therefore 
ushered in the feast of the Trinity. It was on these days that proces- 
sions were held around the boundaries of the parish, later called 
‘Beating the Bounds’. That this ceremony had for its intention the 
stressing of the equality before God of the serf with the Lord of 
.he Manor is clear from the Psalms which were sung and the Epistle 
read at the Stational Mass. The Psalms were ciii and civ, and the 
Epistle was Acts iv. 32-5: ‘And the multitude of them that believed 
were of one heart and of one soul: neither said any of them that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his own; but they had 
all things in common.’ 


™ See the Quicunque Vult: ‘And in this Trinity none is afore or after other: 
none is greater, or less than another.’ 
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It is interesting to note what an important part was played by the 
Psalms in Christian instruction. Not only in the Monastery services 
of Matins, Lauds, Tierce, Sext, Nones, Vespers, and Compline, but 
in Stational Masses. From the beginning the hymn book of the 
Jewish Church became the hymn book of the Christian Church. In 
the present form of the Mass the Psalms have practically no place, 
but the medieval practice has left its own influence on the Anglican 
Matins and Evensong and on the use of Metrical Psalms in the 
Reformed Churches. I venture to think that this choice of the Psalms 
as media for instruction is conditioned by the fact that in them 
doctrine and I%e are closely associated. W. RosBinson 


NOTES ON, THE PEARL IN BIBLICAL LITERATURE! 
j I. Peninim 1n TEXTS AND VERSIONS 


ACCORDING to the best modern opinion, it would seem, O°F3D means 
‘corals’ (so, e.g. Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebr. and Engl. Lex. and 
Gesenius-Buhl).* Next in favour is the rendering ‘pearls’. It 
seems to the present writer that the word denoted both ‘pearls’ 
specifically and ‘ jewels’ generically, and that the coral theory is quite 
improbable. 


A. 0°35 in the Versions of O.T. 


(a) The Greek translations may be classified as follows: i. The 
word is often misread or guessed. (a) LXX Job xxviii. 18, Sym- 
machus Prov. viii. 11, Theodotion Prov. xx. 15 and Job xxviii. 18 
é€owrara, as if O°9°D. (8) Symmachus Lam. iv. 7, Aquila Job 
xxviii. 18 wepiBAerra, as if from 73D. (y) Ecclus. xxxi. 6 mpdowmov 
avrév, as if OF. ii. The remaining renderings give a generic sense: 
Prov. iii. 15, viii. 11, xxxi. 10 LXX AiOwv wodvreAdv; Lam. iv. 7 
LXX AiBous ; Ecclus. vii. 19 (21) 76 xpuciov, xxx. 15 6ABos duérpyros. 

Old Latin follows LXX as usual, with de occultis (Job), lapidibus 
pretiosis (Prov. viii and xxxi), lapidibus optimis (Prov. iii), aurum 
(Ecclus. vii), census immensus (Ecclus. xxx), specie ipsius (Ecclus. xxxi). 
[Prov. xx. 15, Lam. iv. 7 not extant ?] 

(6) Syriac gives |\aJg helo ‘precious stones’, always in Prov.; also 
in Job where is added ‘with emeralds and carbuncles(?)’; JMagss0 


' (This study was intended by the late Father Burrows as the opening 
chapter of a comprehensive work ‘ Notes on the Pearl in Biblical and Oriental 
Literature’. It is hoped to publish other parts later.—E. F. Sutcuirre, S.J.] 

* The suggestion was first made by Arnold Boot, Animadversiones Sacrae, 
4, 3, Londini, 1630, and was not widely adopted, I think, until Gesenius gave 
it his powerful support (Thesaurus). 
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‘pearls’ or ‘jewels’ in Ecclus. vii and xxx: \Somenay ‘riches’ in Xxxi; 
(oreo ‘sard’ in Lam. 

(c) Targum offers 831% °p’> in Prov.; PIA ‘jewels’ in Lam.; 
’'72 12 ‘pearls’ or ‘jewels’ in Job. 

(d) St. Jerome gives (i) a generic sense in Prov. iii. 8 and 20: 
cunctas opes, cuncta pretiosissima, (multitudo) gemmarum ; (ii) elsewhere 
mistakes: Prov. xxxi, de finibus; Job, de occultis (both? = n'7"B) ; 
Lam. ebore antiquo. 

The first impression produced by this great variety of renderings, 
and by the remarkable fact that, out of nine places where ’B occurs 
in O.T., in seven (to include the erroneous Kethiv in Prov. iii. 5) the 
word has been miscopied or misread in one or more documents, is 
that ’B was obsolete from, say, the second century B.c., and that the 
translations are guesses and useless as evidence. Some such position 
must necessarily be adopted by adherents of the coral theory. A more 
detailed consideration of the versions, however, makes one rather 
less certain that the sense of ’B was lost so early. 

(a) The Greek versions. The mistakes are found mainly in Sir., 
A, 2, and @. The earlier ‘LXX’ always has, where a correct text is 
read, A‘Owv wodvreAdv or AiBovs. It is at least probable, then, that 
the oldest Greek translators followed a genuine tradition according to 
which one meaning of ’B was ‘(precious) stones’. A more venture- 
some hypothesis would be that Ai@wv woAvreAdv is intended to denote 
precisely ‘pearls’. The Coptic anassus is used in the Bohairic N.T. 
not only for papyapirns in Matt. vii. 6, xiii. 46, Apoc. xvii. 4, but 
also for Ai@ovs tysiovs in 1 Cor. iii. 12. Similarly Sahidic enediase 
occurs in 1 Cor. iii. 12 and for papyapirns elsewhere. Now the ety- 
mology of anasans is, apparently, wis asaens ‘precious stone’, and 
the use of the word in 1 Cor. iii. 12 for Ai@ous tysiovs suggests that 
the Egyptians were conscious of the etymological force of their word. 
It is possible, then, that in vulgar Egyptian Greek the pearl may 
have been commonly denoted by some Greek equivalent to anassns, 
e.g. by AiBos zoAvreAyjs. This is just the kind of influence the ver- 
nacular would have on local Greek. One can well imagine, to take 
a parallel case, a modern Oriental saying in English ‘jewel’ when 
thinking of janhar, which can mean both ‘jewel’ and ‘pearl’, in a 
context where the specific term ‘ pearl’ would be more correct. 

Of the Greek versions there remains for consideration Greek 
Ecclus. We are well informed as to the method of this translator. 
He has warned us to expect ‘no small difference’ from the original 
Hebrew, and he may have thought that ‘pearls’ in the contexts of 
his grandfather’s work was a pronounced orientalism, for which, e.g., 
he old poetic d6ABos would be an elegant Greek substitute. He also 
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seems to warn us that his knowledge of Biblical Hebrew was not pro- 
found, and, consequently, even were he ignorant of the meaning of the 
archaic ’B, it would not follow that the tradition was already lost 
among Biblical scholars also. 

(5) The Pe&itta has five different renderings of ‘DB. It does not 
immediately follow, however, that the meaning of the word was 
unknown to the translator, for the Syriac versions are admittedly 
inclined to freedom, and we find paraphrase in the very texts with 
which we are concerned. Examples are Ecclus. xxxi. 6, where even 
the common word 37m ‘gold’ is not literally translated, and Job 
xxviii. 18 can be nothing but free embellishment. If ’B had the 
generic sense of ‘ jewels’, all the renderings of PeS. would be fairly 
justified (sardon being specified in Lam. perhaps because the sense 
seemed to require a red stone). The new evidence from Hebrew 
Ecclus. that ’B is the word represented by JKusggeo in Pe’. ibid. vii 
and xxx perhaps reveals a tradition that ’B had not only this generic 
sense but also the specific meaning ‘ pearls’. 

(c) The Targum of Prov. is thought to be an adaptation of Pei. 
On the slender basis of the remaining data (Lam. and Job) it could 
be maintained that native Jewish tradition understood ’D in the same 
generic and specific senses ‘ jewels’ (Lam.) and ‘pearls’ (Job). 

(d) St. Jerome’s mistakes in Prov. xxxi, Job, and Lam. might 
suggest that ’D was so far obsolete in Hebrew circles in his day that 
(1) it had become an unknown word to many scribes,’ and (2) that 
St. Jerome himself was unacquainted with the meaning of the word— 
at least at the date of the translations of Lam. and Job. Some six 
years later, however, when he translated Prov., he may perhaps be 
considered to have discovered a contemporary Jewish opinion that 
the word had a purely generic sense. 

It seems, therefore, that it cannot be concluded with absolute 
certainty that the tradition regarding ’B was entirely lost in antiquity. 
And if the slight indications of the versions are to be given their 
due value, (1) the most correct hypothesis will be that ’B has a generic 
meaning, and (2) it will be permissible, especially since the discovery 
of Hebrew Sirach, to suppose that a specific signification ‘pearls’ 
was also known. If on the other hand it be supposed that the earliest 
translations were guessing the sense of the word, we are free to 

* In Lam., it may be suggested, St. Jerome did not necessarily find a corrupt 
text, but guessed the sense of ’B from an apparent parallel in Cant. v. 14, 
where the spouse’s body is compared to ivory and ‘sapphires’, as in Lam. 
the princes’ bodies are likened to ’B and ‘sapphire’. He guessed ’D as 
‘ivory’ and added antiquo to give the ruddy tint demanded by the text. Or 


he gives a perfectly free translation, reminiscent, perhaps, of the classical 
poets, e.g. Iliad, iv. 141 (limbs of Menelaus likened to ivory, purple-stained). 
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speculate without regard to tradition and the result will be the same 
according to the present writer. It may be added that with the 
revival of learning in the sixteenth century we seem to find ‘ pearls’ 
in possession as the traditional rendering of ’B (Cajetan, died 1534; 
Pagnani, died 1541; Mercier, died 1570; Marini, died 1594; cf. 
Bochart, Hieroz., 1692, ii. 695); and this was no doubt derived from 
the medieval Jewish authorities (e.g. Rashi and Ralbag' in their 
commentaries on Prov.), perhaps in many cases through the influential 
sixteenth-century lexicon, TY? M8, of David de Pomis. There are 
possible indications in the Gospels (Matt. vii. 6 and xviii. 45 f.) that 
papyapirns was the traditional equivalent of ’D in the first century. 


B. Possible restorations of “5 


The extraordinarily frequent corruption of ’D, for which we have 
evidence, suggests that the word may be discoverable in other places 
besides the eight considered above. 

(i) As Krochmal first suggested, in Ps. xlv. 14, M.T. m13974> 
mea ant Myaw 73D 7'71"N3, we could read either M3399 OP}, 
or MS20M2 ’D, or NI¥ZVD ’D [making ’D feminine], or NISZWp ’D 
[cf. Ezek. xxviii. 20]. Hence ‘Pearls [or, gems] set in gold’, or 
‘pearls in gold filigree is her raiment’. 773°3) for O°73D would be the 
same error as is found elsewhere in LXX, 2, 9, and Vulg.; Ms309 
is regularly used for the setting of gems; gold would be combined 
with ’D as it commonly is in O.T., and as elsewhere gold and papya- 
pirat are mentioned together as the characteristic finery of women 
(Test. Fudae xiii. 5; 1 Tim. ii. 9); and the bold form of expression 
—‘her raiment is pearls’ (not merely adorned with pearls)*—is 
exactly paralleled on the one hand by the first half of the distich— 
‘ the king’s daughter is all glory ’"—and on the other by ver. 8 of the 
king’s raiment—‘ all thy garments are myrrh, al: es, and cassia’. 

(ii) In Judges v. 10 the equation (suggested, but not adopted, by 
Lagrange) LXX ovvédpwv = o°9°9p ‘ judges’, a mistaken reading for 
O°" , would be at least truly poetic: ‘advancing on a path of pearls 
(or, gems)’. 


* The title of the collection of ethical sayings attributed to Avicebron (Ibn 
Gabirol) O°P3IS7 Wi3% means ‘the Selection of Pearls’ according to the 
analogy of Arabic book-titles ; cf. the numerous Arabic works bearing titles 
beginning with a y in Haji Kha!fae, Lexic. 11002 to 11013, and also Syriac 
book-titles, Payne Smith, Thes. s.v. Jha. 

? For royal garments (in modern Persia), however, actually appearing as a 


tissue of pearls, cf. Sir Haiford Brydges, Mission in Persia, 387, Sir William 
Ouseley, Travels, iii. 131. 
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(ili) In Ecclus. xliii. 195 I suggest O°7D1 JOD YS” as a possible 
correction of O°S°S WHOS prs, for the Gk. xai wayeioa yiverat 
oxoAdmwv axpa seems to represent part of this: O°YI8 ; and supposing 
that a scribe had difficulty with ’B) the actual o°s°S would easily 
arise after the preceding y°3".' The translation of the whole couplet 
would be: 

The hoar-frost also he pours out like salt, 
He makes it shine like silver and pearls [> jewels]. 


If any of the above restorations are accepted it becomes evident 
that ’B were not corals. Substitute ‘corals’ for ‘ pearls’ in any of the 
above renderings and the result is ludicrous. 


C. “5 In Ecclus. 


It has been noticed above that the discovery that JKu1ygs0 in 
Ecclus. vii and xxx = ’B slightly strengthens the case for interpreting 
the latter as ‘pearls’ or ‘jewels’. Another and, I venture to think, 
strong argument against the current opinion that ’B = ‘corals’ may 
be derived from the sense of Ben Sira’s ’B-proverbs. It was already 
sufficiently clear from the evidence of the book of Proverbs that ’B 
were exactly what Pliny calls the pearl ‘principium culmenque 
omnium rerum pretii’. The word is paralleled with gold in xx, and 
in iii and viii it is a climax following on silver and gold, and is itself 
paralleled with ‘all that can be desired’. But the sovereign place of 
’D in the hierarchy of precious things is, if possible, more marked in 
Ecclus. (1) It is at each mention paralleled with gold, and (2) each 
time the context is such that the rendering ‘corals’ sounds quite 
impossible: ‘ Reject not a wise wife, for a well-favoured wife is above 
corals’, ‘A happy spirit have I desired more than corals’, ‘Many 
there be that have put their trust in corals’. Surely these translations 
would require considerable apology! Moreover, whatever’ may have 
been thought of the low value of pearls relatively to coral in the 
Persian age of Palestine and earlier, it is scarcely credible that in 
Greek Syria of the second century B.c. coral would be a likely 
synonym of the gold for which men sell themselves. If in Sir.? ’B 


* [The last part of this sentence from ‘ and supposing’ is crossed out in the 
manuscript and an illegible sentence substituted.—E.F.S.] 

* Some may hesitate to admit Ben Sira’s evidence regarding the meaning of 
’B on account of his Paitanic style (Schechter, Wisdom of Ben Sira, pp. 27ff.). 
Dr. Taylor estimated his work as being like that ‘of a modern school com- 
position in a dead language’, ibid., p. vii; but such a writer would hardly 
select a word the meaning of which he did not know, except, perhaps, in 
a quotation. But the proverbs in xxx and xxxi are in no way reminiscent of 
any O.T. text where ’B occurs. 
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stands for the typical object of great price in the Ptolemaic age, it is 
altogether likely that it denotes the pearl, the cult of which was then 
at its height. The interpretation of ’D as ‘corals’ rather than ‘ pearls’ 
would be probable only if it could be shown either that the pearl was 
still unknown to the Jews at the date to which our texts belong or 
that coral had a peculiar local vogue in Palestine throughout the 
period in question, say from the exile to the second century B.c. 
It does not appear that either of these positions would be well 
founded. 

(1) Prof. Macalister found an Egyptian figure, containing pearls 
in the eye-sockets, in the III Semitic stratum of Gezer (1400-1000), 
Gezer, ii. 335. Mother-of-pearl beads were also found at Gezer 
(Quart. Statement, 1903, p. 202). It may seem unnecessary to elabo- 


* As I have searched in vain for any collection of the evidence regarding 
the use of pearls in pre-Greek Palestine, I put together here, in default of 
better, the following references. For a priori probabilities see King, Natural 
History of Precious Stones, p. 266. For the countries bordering on Syria- 
Palestine (Egypt, Babylonia-Assyria) and also for Elam, Daremberg-Saglio, 
iii. 1595 gives H. Weiss, Kostiimkunde, p. 44, and K. Mébius, Die echten 
Perlen in Abhandl. aus dem Gebiete der Naturwissenschaften, Hamburg, 1858, 
p. 4, which I have not seen (there is an account of Mébius’s work in Riehm, 
Handw. des bibl. Alt.,s.v. Perlen): also Perrot-Chipiez, ii. 768; de Morgan, 
Mém. de la Délégation en Perse, T. i. 1° Sér., p. 121, which is merely fig. 255 
‘Anneau de Nacre’ and fig. 257 ‘ Perle de Nacre’, from the finds in Susa, of 
unknown date; Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, 1853, p. 597 [and 536]. For 
mother-of-pearl on old Babylonian sites cf. Handcock, Mesop. Archaeol., 
pp. 83, 249 f., 311, 340. An Assyrian word for the pearl has not, however, 
been found with certainty. Sargon Cyl. 21 has been rendered ‘ in the midst 
of the sea as a pearl-diver (sa-an-da-nif) he caught the Ionian like a fish’ 
(K.B. ii. 42; P.A.O.S., March 1894, p. civ, rem.). With this is connected 
the identification of “’"“samtu with the pearl by Meissner and Rost, Bauin- 
schriften Sanheribs, p. 25; = ‘dunkel grauen’, gray-coloured, etymology 
accepted by Haupt (see Muss-Arnolt, 767 5). This would seem to be supported 
by samtu bi-ir na-’ru-tim of Nabopolassar inscription, K.B. iii. 2, p. 4, 50, if 
bir = pir’ = ‘offspring’. Against, however, Jensen, Z.A. ix. 127, and especi- 
ally a new list of stones, R.A. xv. 118 ff., referring to samtu in lines 95-100. 
Scheil’s notes on this passage seem to dispose of the identification with the 
pearl. According to C.T. vi. 11, col. 1, 5~7, samtu is found in bars, cubes, and 
grains, unless, indeed, samtu had a general and a special sense like “DB and 
many other words that denote the pearl. There remains Tiglath Pileser III 
clay-insc. 28, nisikti abni binut tiamtim ‘ precious stones product of the sea’, 
which may reasonably be understood to mean pearls (K.B. ii. 16). Peiser, 
M.V.G., 1900, 73 ff., suggests a Babylonian etymology for na margarita, 
viz. mar-gal(l)iti = ‘offspring of the sea’. But this appears extremely doubt- 
ful. Galitu is properly ‘terrible’ and is only once found as an attribute of 
tamtu ‘sea’. It is unfortunate that a Babylonian word gallu* = > sea, wave’ 
has not been found. If a word mariamu* is ever found with the same sense as 
the hypothetical mar-gal(l)itu* but of a more likely form, we shall have a very 
probable explanation of the hitherto unexplained Mariam. 
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rate a proof that the pearl was known in Israel. In fact, most authors 
assume (as in Encycl. Bibl. 3641) ‘that [pearls] were known in O.T. 
times may be taken for granted’. It would suit my thesis very well 
to make the same assumption. It must be admitted, however, that 
the finds of pearls in the excavations have been meagre. Babelon 
says roundly: ‘ Les bijoux . . . phéniciens . . . antérieurs a l’époque 
d’Alexandre . . . ne comprennent pas la perle naturelle parmi leurs 
éléments décoratifs’, Daremberg-Saglio, iii. 1595."_ If pearls were 
not in use in pre-Seleucid Phoenicia they could hardly have come to 
be proverbial for wealth in Judaea during the same period. If it is 
pearls that are referred to in the ’B-proverbs some explanation would 
seem to be required of the small place they occupy in the recent finds 
of jewelry. (i) One wonders to what extent this might be due to 
the dissolution to which, perhaps, the pearl would be liable from the 
action of acids, especially when buried among the personal jewels of 
a corpse ; and if it is true that pearls crumble away of themselves in 
the course of ages the wonder would be, not that so few, but that 
any have survived from high antiquity. It is noteworthy, perhaps, 
that the pearls found at Gezer, as also those at Kouyunjik (illustration 
in Layard, Nineveh and Babylon) are to some extent protected by 
a metal setting. On the other hand it may be that the majority of 
pearls were strung in chains. (ii) The two reasons given by Prof. 
Macalister in explanation of the scarcity of gold and silver ornaments 
at Gezer also suggest possible explanations, ii. 95. At all events, the 
fact that no pearls were found in the Hellenistic strata, when the 
cult of the pearl was at its apogee, shows that the argument from 
absence is of little weight. 

(2) The impression one gathers from the classical authors is that 
coral was not particularly prized as a gem by any of the civilized 
peoples of the Mediterranean, but that it was much used (as it is 
to-day in Italy} as an amulet—being sometimes powdered and drunk 

For the antiquity of the pearl in India (not irrelevant to the present 
question: Indian products would spread through the Persian Empire after 
Darius or earlier, cf. Encycl. Bibl. 5155, Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. 5, 320, 348), 
see Arrian, Indica, viii. 8, where the pearl is already of mythical antiquity 
(Herakles, ibid. = Krishna?); Rig Veda, x. 68, 11 (according to Sacr. Books 
East); Atharva Veda, iv. 10 (already a religious sacrum; cf. Sacr. Books East, 
42, 383, and Henry, La Magie dans I’ Inde antique, Paris, 1909, 146). 

If silk from China reached Palestine in Ezekiel’s day (xvi. 10, 13) the 
Chinese pearl supply also interests us; but for the ancient history of these 
fisheries I find only ¥.R.A.S. xvi. 20ff., based, I believe, on a now obsolete 
chronology. In Kwang-Sze, xxxi. 12, however, attributed to fourth to third 


cent. B.c. in Sacr. Books East, 40, is a story which implies a developed pearl- 
trade at that date. 


* Written, of course, before the publication of Gezer. 
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—vulgar uses, not suggesting a precious estimate. One gathers also 
that the (barbarian) Gauls on the one hand, who were not in a way 
to acquire the gems of the East, and the Indians on the other, for 
whom coral was exotic, were considered remarkable for the high value 
they set on so comparatively common a product.' After Alexander 
had established contact with India, the Mediterranean coral had, no 
doubt, a considerable commercial value as an export; but this fact 
goes no way to explain how, in the Hebrew proverbs (mostly pre- 
Alexandrine), coral could be used, together with gold, as the con- 
ventional type of the precious. It is probable in the nature of things 
that in Judaea, situated between the Mediterranean and Red Seas, 
coral was considered, as by modern Syrians, a rather cheap ornament, 
though a good amulet. The archaeological evidence seems to agree 
with this estimate. I must not insist (after what has been said above 
regarding pearls) on the rarity of coral in Phoenician and Egyptian 
finds (Perrot-Chipiez, iii. 861), but it is interesting that most of the 
few fragments discovered at Gezer* seem to have been unworked 
pieces, probably therefore prophylactic in purpose, and not objets de 
luxe. One white piece is of baetylic form, and coral is ‘a rare 
material for beads here’—a single bead is mentioned from Semitic II 
and one other from Semitic IV. All things considered, then, there 
seems no reason to suppose that for the originators of our ’D-proverbs 
the relative value of pearls and corals was much different from what 
it is in modern Syria or among ourselves. And if this view is 
correct it is immensely more probable that in Prov., and especially 
in Ecclus., ’® means ‘ pearls’ rather than ‘corals’. 


II. THE Worp 0°95 
(a) Etymology; (6) The implications of the plural form. 
(a) Etymology. According to B.D.B. ’B (=corals) would be 


connected with ee ‘ branch of a tree’, a theory originated by Michaelis 
and adopted by Gesenius. But (i) if ’B is really connected with this 
word it is desirable to relate it to an early moment in the semantic 


evolution of the common Semitic root. Now the sense of .3 I is, 


* Pliny, xxxii. 11; other reff. in Daremberg-Saglio and in King, op. cit. 170 ff. 

* Macalister, Gezer, i. 337; ii. 21, 446. Even if ’B means pink corals, what 
reason is there for identifying NVR with black corals (as B.D.B. after 
Gesenius’s Thesaurus)? If we were to suppose that Hebrew had two names 
for coral, would not red and white coral be an equally plausible distinction, 
whether one considers the literary, archaeological, or geographical evidence ? 
I have noticed that it was white coral in the Red Sea that especially struck 
Shams-ad-Din ad-Dimishqi (died a.H. 654). Pliny’s nigrius (of the ‘Red 
Sea’ coral) would be more accurate, perhaps, if referred to the Persian Gulf. 
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apparently, ‘to adorn’, and as this meaning seems to be capable of 
synthesizing the different uses of the root, it may be presumed to be 
the original signification, and that most likely to appear in Heb. pip. 
(Conj. II would be ‘to busy oneself extensively with adorning’, i.e. 
‘to variegate, make variety’ and so ‘to divide’, whence the Arabic 
words for ‘division, class, branch’. Thus ‘branch of a tree’ would 
belong to a late stage in the process of development.) (ii) But 
however this may be, there are as a matter of fact several substan- 


tives derived from root .5 which have the meaning ‘ornament’, &c., 


and with these, quite as well as with oo ‘branch’, one could class ’D. 


Thus ons is ‘ornament’ (with a nuance, perhaps, of ‘ variety’); acre ° 
cited in Dozy from de Alcala’s glossary = ‘ delicadeza’; and Lane 


has ‘ call signifies ool ’ (‘ornament’), giving the Qamus for author- 
ity. If these clues were followed the primary etymological sense of 
‘> would be ‘ornaments, jewels’ generically. 

It is uncertain, of course, whether ’B has any connexion with this 
root. For another etymology }iD =‘ shine’, see Delitzsch on Job 
xxviii. 17, and Fiirst, Lexicon. For another see Schultens on Prov. 
iii. 15. Or the word may have primarily belonged to the pearl-bearing 
mussel (cf. wivva, pinna). Finally, in gem words, the etymology of 
which is generally inevident, popular mutation of consonants is 
especially frequent. For instances in point cf. the Aramaic inter- 
change of m and / (marganith, margalith), and perla, according to 
some, from perna. There is no knowing whether the origin of ’D 
may not be e.g. %°5b (a reduplicated colour-form suitable to gems ; 
cf. too 7372 and 33) ‘pearl’ from a root-sense presupposed in 
Hebrew = ‘separate’,’ which happens to be the etymological sense 
of iu) ‘pearl’, unio ‘pearl’, and perhaps of M272 possibly also 
meaning ‘ pearl ’. 

(6) The plural form of ’B. It was remarked by Bochart, Hieroz. 
(1692) iii. 683, with reference to the list of precious things in Job 
xxviii. 18 that, though the other precious stones are mentioned in 
the singular, ’B alone is plural. He supposed the reason to be that 
gem-stones were commonly employed singly, e.g. in rings, while 
pearls would be worn in chains and sets. The evidence from Gezer 
hardly supports this explanation. There precious stones were used 
more often as beads than in rings (cf. Macalister, Gezer, i. 104. H; ii. 97, 
293 ff.). It is, however, the interesting fact that everywhere in the 


. (>>p =‘ to separate, divide’ ; then ‘ to arbitrate, judge’ and ‘ to intercede, 
pray’. This is supported by 19D and n’D , both = ‘to divide, split, cleave’.— 
E.F.S.] 
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O.T., even where there is no special reference to jewelry, ’D is plural, 
while almost everywhere and in every kind of context gem-stones 
are named in the singular. I would suggest as a possible explanation 
that most of the ‘precious stones’ with which the Hebrews were 
acquainted are not found as separate small stones, but as continuous 
masses of rock. It is on the same principle that metals, fluids, earth, 
wood, and the like (Gesenius—Kautzsch, 124 /) are referred to in the 
singular.’ Now if ’B denoted ‘coral’, there would seem to be no 
reason why it should not be treated in the same way—as a singular.’ 
In none of our texts does the sense suggest that coral ornaments are 
intended. The reference, if to coral, would be to the substance, 
which would be expressed by the singular. If, on the other hand, 
’B denotes the pearl, the plural is natural in all the texts; or rather, 
perhaps, the common use of the plural of ’B is as idiomatic as is the 
equally regular use of the singular for precious stones. In both cases 
we have a collective; in the former the collective of # continuous 
substance (singular), in the latter the collective of an object always 


* Except only in Cant. v. 14, Isa. liv. 11, both O*°WDO. The Hebrew use 
of the singular of gem-names in all other places is sufficiently remarkable to 
have caused difficulty to English translators in some instances, R.V. some- 
times rendering by a plural (Isa. liv. 12; Ezek. xxvii. 16, twice ; Job xxviii. 6), 
and sometimes adding the definite article (throughout the list in Ezek. 
xxviii. 13 ff. and in Job xxviii. 16, twice, Dan. x. 6), thus making the singular 
apply to the species, as it does in the English idiom, ‘the diamond’ denoting 
diamonds in general. This cannot, of course, be considered as a strict inter- 
pretation of the force of these Hebrew singulars, for the definite article would 
be required to give such a sense. If, then, the phenomenon of the frequent 
use of an undetermined singular to denote precious stones may be best 
explained as a case of what Gesenius-Kautzsch, 124 /, describes as the singular 
of ‘ coherent substances’, we have perhaps a clue, not only to the meaning of 
’B (see the text above), but also to that of some other gem-names. 35°35 
would more probably mean ‘ jasper’ (a compact quartz) than ‘ rubies’ (found 
as separate stones). For the same reason OW denotes ‘ malachite’ rather 
than ‘beryls’. “]Bi, if meaning ‘ garnet’, would have denoted originally such 
garnet (almandine ?) as that from which flat slabs were cut for Anglo-Saxon 
mosaics. This is more probable than ‘ carbuncles’; it could, however, mean 
‘ rock-crystal’. “DO, the only gem-word that occurs in the plural (Cant. 
v. 14; Isa. liv. 11) would perhaps mean ‘sapphires’ in those two cases 
(indeed in Cant. ‘ plates of ivory encrusted with sapphires’ seems more likely 
than ‘encrusted with lapis lazuli’), and lapis lazuli may be denoted in the 
other texts where the singular is used (Exod. xxiv. 11; Job xxviii. 6, 16; 
Lam. iv. 7). These results would agree with Mr. Myres’s conclusion (Encyel. 
Bibl. 4803), derived partly from the size of the breast-plate, in which the 
stones may have been as large as 2 by 14 inches, that we may exclude from 
the principal Hebrew lists all really ‘ precious stones’ or gems. 

* Rabbinic words for coral occur (only ?) in the singular, 219>R, NMOS. 

3 This is especially true of Bickell’s hypothesis that ‘5 O$Y in Lam. iv. = 
‘ bones’, i.e. ‘ branches of coral’. 
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found in discrete units (plural). Now if the plural is slightly idio- 
matic, it is worth while to notice that nvoiq in late Hebrew is almost 
invariably found in the plural, though the meaning may be singular 
(originally collective ?).' This may well be an indication of continuity 
between the old and new Hebrew idiom, and a confirmation that 
> = nyo = ‘pearl’. 

Our discussion may now be briefly concluded and the result con- 
firmed by analogy. We have found no good reason for interpreting 
’B as ‘ corals’ but there are many indications that ’B = ‘jewels’ and 
also ‘pearls’. A synthesis is easy. ’D either primarily = ‘jewels’ 
and then xar’ e£ox7v ‘ pearls’; or conversely primarily =‘ pearls’ and 
then generally ‘jewels’. Analogy strikingly supports such a result. 
The later Jewish and many other Semitic words for the pearl have a 
similar double employment. 

(1) xm9x7, RNS may mean ‘ pearl’ specifically, e.g. T. J. San. 
10, 1,719 m2 Pp van ‘Over yonder they call the pearl “dira”’ 
[= iy =‘pearl’]. But it is used in the Targum for a great variety 
of Hebrew words, e.g. for Mb°Yp (Gen. xxxiii. 19, Job xlii. 11), for 
mp, even where there is question of engraving, and in such con- 
nexions as P9737 "72x19" ‘jewels of beryl’, for omw~"I9N, Exod. 
xxv. 7, &c. 

(2) x39, rarer, is perhaps ‘pearl’ in Ezek. xxvii. 16, where it is 
distinguished from ]30 [338; but it is used also for WIS"N THD and 
3375, and in Lam. iv. 1. 

(3) Mu also appears to be both generic and specific. Seligsohn 
suggests (Few. Encycl. ix. 569) that this form with nun, unlike that 
with lamed, always means ‘pearl’ specifically; but it is targum of 
mpw in Exod. xxviii. 20, xxxix. 12 (13). Curiously, Lewy suggests 
just the contrary, giving for “9’m ‘Edelstein, selten Perle’ and for 
‘ym only ‘Edelstein’. It looks to me rather as if the form with 
lamed is western, and that with nun eastern Aramaic. My reasons are 
(i) ‘Syriac’ has ; (ii) Christian-Palestinian has /; (iii) newer Hebrew 
has J; (iv) J seems to prevail in the Targums and perhaps in Jer. 
Talmud; against in Babli. (This view, if accepted, will have a 
bearing on the question whether ’ is derived from Greek on the one 
hand, or from Sanskrit, Persian, or Assyrian on the other.) 

(4) Jbntaqsse is ‘pearl’, but also ‘jewel’, e.g. in Hos. ii. 13; 1 Chron. 
xxix. 2; Ezek. xxviii. 13; Job xxviii. 17. 


* Some references are given below, p. 64. Cf., too, the proper name 
MapyadadOns [MepyadwOns], Josephus, Ant. xvii. 6. 2. 

* [This word appears in various forms : rena aie) ‘ Tere . parva " 
Pvp, PPV. And Dalman gives as erroneous PP? .—E.F.S.] 
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(5) As regards new Hebrew nv7x7% the meaning ‘pearl’ seems 
certain in Yoma 75a, Ab. Za. 8b, Aboth 6. g (Synagogue chapter), 
B. Bathra 146 a, and in all the other texts with which I am acquainted 
it seems possible ;* but perhaps further study would reveal certain 
examples of the generic use. 

(6) 33 is properly ‘pearl’, but in western spoken Arabic perhaps 
it has the generic sense. In Malta, at least, lewlu is the word used 
for small glass beads of any colour, such as are used in the island for 
the decoration of vestments. _sy-, conversely, which is properly 
‘jewel’, has ordinarily the specific sense of ‘pearl’ in North Africa, 
as also has gawhra in Maltese, and the loan-word ws in Persian and 
in Hindustani. 

(7) UhCL is, as the apparent etymology ‘marine’ suggests, 
‘pearl’; but it is used not only for every occurrence of papyapirns 
in N.T., but also in Isa. iii. 17; Wisdom vii. 9, xviii. 24 (engraved 
stones). 

(8) On the similar ambiguity in Coptic anassans, see above, p. 54.° 

By all analogy, then, we may suppose that although ’B may pro- 
perly denote ‘pearls’, it may at the same time have the signification 
‘jewels, gems’ generically. Prov. xxxi. 10, Ecclus. vii. 15 may well 
mean that a good housewife is a ‘jewel’ (cf. Qid. 18a ’m opi, ‘he 
possessed a jewel’, i.e. ‘a gem of a slave’). This meaning would also 
suit others of the ’B-proverbs, and the proper name Peninnah (cf. 
Italian gemma used of a ‘ persona cara’), and even, in the last resort, 
Lam. iv, 7 ‘their bodies more ruddy than jewels’. 

Eric Burrows, S.J. 


JULIUS FURST AND THE HEBREW ROOT Y7 


In a number of issues of this JouRNAL ? I have drawn attention to 
many passages where the root ¥1° has nothing to do with the common 


* Nid. 415 is a little difficult, ‘73 °D°D of drops of menstrual blood. Rashi 
(in the margin) is determined to preserve the sense ‘pearl’, and explains 
S>x) j2° Ot ‘ blood white and clear’. In B. Bathra 16, 6, there is a variant 
‘DO ’R for “2” which suggests the equivalence of ’2) to AW JAN. 

2 The ambiguity of the French perle and German Perle is no true parallel, 
these words in their generic sense meaning not precious stones, but pearl- 
shaped beads, bulbs, &c. The true analogy is in the floral vocabulary. Persian 

= ‘rose’ in particular and ‘flower’ in general d probably J7W = ‘iris’ 
in particular and ‘flower’ in general. [Similari, iltese warda has the two 
meanings of ‘ rose’ and ‘flower’. Mejju hu ix-xahar tal-ward = ‘ May is the 
month of flowers’. Warda bla xewk ma tinsabx = ‘'There’s never a rose without 
a thorn’.—E.F.S.] 

3 See xxxv. 298 ff., xxxvi. 409 ff., xxxvii. 59 f., xxxviii. 404 f., xxxix. 273 f., 
xli. 43f. See further G. R. Driver in xxxviii. 49, xl. 177, xli. 162. 
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root meaning ‘knew’, but is to be explained by reference to the 
Arabic ¢2, ‘became still, quiet, at rest’, with the particular meaning 
of being reduced to submission or humiliation by means of discipline 
or punishment. It was with great interest, therefore, that I recently 
noticed for the first time that Julius Fiirst distinguishes a second 
root YT." This second root means properly, according to him, 
‘scheiden, trennen, spalten, schneiden’ (9 = 973). As examples of 
this literal meaning of the root he cites Ezek. xix. 7 and xxxviii. 14; 
in the first case YI? is said to mean ‘zertriimmern, -stéren’, and in 
the second case ‘einbrechen, -hauen’. In a figurative sense the root 
means ‘ziichtigen, heimsuchen’. This figurative meaning may be 
seen, according to Fiirst, in five passages. In three of them (Prov. 
x. 9, Jer. xxxi. 19, Judges viii. 16) the present writer has shown that 
yt is best explained if it is equated with ¢2,;* while in a fourth 
passage (Isa. liii. 3) the Hebrew root has been similarly explained by 
Professor G. R. Driver.3 Of these four passages nothing more need be 
said here. There remains Gen. xviii. 21, where MYT is said by First 
to mean ‘bestrafen’. This is the meaning given to it by the Targum 
(99MR); and Abu Sa‘id renders it similarly by Wit\.4 Is AYTR 
here—if it means ‘ punish’—also explicable by means of the equation 
yt = ¢? If it is, the Hiph'il (7y7&) must be read for the Qal of 
the M.T. D. Winton THOMAS 


INNER-SYRIAC CORRUPTIONS IN THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS 


In the Fournal of Theological Studies, no. 161,5 Dr. F. Zimmermann 
gives five examples of Syriac readings in the Psalms where it is more 


* In his Hebr. u. Chald. Handwérterb. tiber das A.T., 3rd ed., Leipzig, 
1876, p. 489. Actually he distinguishes three separate roots, the third being 
a transposed form of TY”. 

* See 7.T.S. xxxv. 303 ff. 3 Ibid. xxxviii. 49. 

4 See Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus secundum Arabicam Pentateuchi Samaritani 
versionem ab Abu-Saido conscriptam, ed. A. Kuenen, 1851-4, p. of. It may be 
noted that in the Kitab al-Turjumdn—a kind of lexicon of Hebrew words with 
their Arabic equivalents composed by the Samaritan high-priest Pinhas—the 
word #19"TK is once explained by ile! . There is a manuscript of this lexicon, 
dated a.H. 1188 (A.D. 1774) in the library of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
The present writer hopes to publish it later. The Arabic explanation of 
MYIN referred to occurs on fol. 2b, 1.16. The high-priest Pinhas is either 
Pinhas b. Joseph, who died c. A.H. 764 (A.D. 1363), or his grandson Pinhas, 


who died in a.H. 846 (A.D. 1442); see Few. Encycl. x. 680b, and A. Cowley, 
The Samaritan Liturgy, ii. xliv. 


5 Vol. xli, 1940, pp. 44-6. 
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likely that we have a corruption of the original Syriac text than testi- 
mony for a Hebrew variant. His fifth example, which he rightly 
regards as of unusual interest, had already been noted as an inner- 
Syriac corruption by Wutz,' with whose reconstruction Zimmermann’s 
coincided. This is Ps. Ixxiv. 8, where Syriac .>as0, for M.T. 37, 
is to be corrected to .owo. 

Zimmermann’s examples may be supplemented by a few further 
cases that occur in the Psalter. One, which has already been noted 
by Baethgen,’ is found in Ps. Ixxv. 10, where M.T. a? TH "IN is 
represented by pS ju’ Jslo. Here k./ = ‘I shall live’ should be 
corrected to Jau/ = ‘I will declare’ = M.T. 738 = Vulg. annuntiabo. 
The Septuagint here reads dyaAAcdoowar = 9°38, which many modern 
editors prefer. s 

In Ps. xcvi. 11 M.T. reads 0°93 OY?, for which the Syriac text has 
haa. tow. Here it is probable that for sox» = ‘shall exult’ we should 
read wow = ‘shall be shaken’, as in Ps. xcviii. 7. In both passages 
LXX has cadevOjrw 7 thou, while the Vulgate has commoveatur 
mare in the former and moveatur mare in the second. Calés‘ thinks 
LXX and Vulg. go back to a Hebrew reading Yy?. Whether a 
variant reading or merely interpretation of the Hebrew be found, 
it is probable that the Syriac originally agreed with the LXX and 
Vulgate. 

In Ps. citi. 4, where M.T. °3%m = ‘thy life’ is supported by all 
the other versions, Syriac has was = ‘thee’. This can hardly go 
back to a Hebrew variant, but is probably a corruption of 
warns. 

In Ps. Ixxv. 4, M.T. has *}"Y "MJD °DIX = ‘I have set up its 
columns’. This is supported by LXX éya éorepéwoa rods atvdous 
avris and Vulg. ego confirmavi columnas ejus. The Syriac here reads 
owsaxass Kiol Ku/ = ‘thou hast established its inhabitants’. The 
corruption of the Syriac is here very slight, as apart from the substi- 
tution of |b? for \u/, it is only necessary to read o~asas for 
oeJax>%. The error was doubtless influenced by ojas0% earlier 
in the verse. 

A similar confusion of 9 and $ is probably found in Ps. lxxiii. 7. 
Here M.T. reads 139 niv3¢ N3y, for which LXX has 5eAOov eis 
SidBeow Kapdias, and Vulg. transierunt in affectum cordis. The Syriac, 
however, reads Jad: JN.soh yl o.aso. Here it is possible that 


* Die Psalmen textkritisch untersucht, 1925, p. 194. 

* Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie, viii, 1882, p. 433. 

3 So Baethgen, Duhm, Bertholet, Kittel, Gunkel, Calés, Buttenwieser, and 
Oesterley. 

4 Le Livre des Psaumes, ii, 1936, p. 201. 
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the Syriac translator read 193y for 93y, since the letters 7 and \ are 
not seldom confused, but it is equally possible that the Syriac text 
has suffered corruption from an original o::.x0. 

E. R. ROWLANDS 


MARK i. 45 


My note on ‘ Mark i. 45 and the meaning of Adyos’' has been criti- 
cized by the Rev. T. Nicklin on p. 252 of the Expository Times for 
February of last year. He condemns my interpretation of the verse 
for the following reasons. First he cites ‘the use of 6 8é which 
indicates a change in the subject from that in ver. 44’. This at first 
sight appeared an argument of great weight, and both Dr. Howard, 
who kindly allowed me to consult him, and I have been unable to find 
a parallel for this exception. Indeed, it is surprising that neither 
Klostermann nor W. C. Allen notices the difficulty, though they agree 
with me in their explanation of the verse. As soon, however, as the 
context of vv. 40-5 is examined the difficulty appears much smaller. 
Ver. 45 picks up ver. 39 and vv. 40-4 are an intrusion which breaks 
the connexion. To get back from the leper to Jesus’ main activity, 
Mark writes in ver. 45 6 5é, contrasting Jesus with the leper of 
ver. 40, Kal €pyetac mpos adrov Aempos xtA. We have indeed some- 
thing very like the parentheses* of which Mark is so fond. This 
connexion is supported by the parallelism between ver. 45 and wv. 38 f., 
especially in the words eis todro yap ¢&7\Oov. Kai Fv Knpicowr, 
a parallelism which also favours my general interpretation of ver. 45. 

Secondly, Mr. Nicklin argues from ‘the insertion of adrov in the 
final clause which shows that the subject of the previous verb must 
be the leper, thus distinguished from Him who could not enter a 
town’. As it happens the adrdév in which Mr. Nicklin trusts is 
omitted by DW 478 and inserted after d5¥vacGa: in ND 245, 349, 700, 
1071.3 Even if adrdv be original, in this construction it lacks the 
requisite force to indicate a change of subject. Of course such abrupt 
changes do occasionally occur, but it was this difficulty which led 
W. C. Allen to interpret the verse as he did. For an abrupt change 
of subject Luke xv. 15 may be cited, but to show that adrés need 
not indicate a change of person it is enough to refer to Mark i. 27 (if 
the reading be right) and Matt. xiii. 4. 

Further, Mr. Nicklin underestimates the weight of the evidence on 
the use of Adyos. Its importance must lie in the marked regularity 
of usage over at least twenty-two instances. Commentators who take 


* J.T.S. xl. 389 f. 2 C, H. Turner, 7.T.S. xxvi. 145 ff. 
3 C. H. Turner, ¥.7.S. xxviii. 158. 
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the same line as Mr. Nicklin usually are much more ready than he 
to acknowledge the difficulty that this regularity constitutes for them. 
Lagrange may be referred to in this connexion.’ Mr. Nicklin does 
not explicitly reassert the translation ‘story’ for Adyos; but, as 
I pointed out, that sense is extremely rare in the New Testament, 
nor do Moulton and Milliean or Bauer provide other parallels from 
contemporary sources. G. D. KILPATRICK 


THE CHESTER BEATTY PAPYRUS P** AND 
HEBREWS xi. 4 


Sir F. G. Kenyon in his complete edition of this papyrus’ recon- 
structs the text of xi. 4 as follows: 


pynpate O]0 es To py ex Patvopevwv 

[ro BAetropevov yeyovevat morte] 

[mAevova Ovorav aBeA mapa Kaw mpoonveyKe Tw 0) 
fol. 33” 8c ns epaprupyOn ewar dixaros pap 

TupovvTos emt Tors Swpors avTou 

tou 0 


with the*note, ‘fortasse omittendum apa xaw propter spatium’. 
The lines which Sir Frederic has supplied in brackets together 
amount to 66 letters, sufficiently over the average to justify the 
suspicion that the papyrus omitted something from the text. On 
the other hand there is no other textual evidence for the omission 
of the words zapa caw. Both P'} and Clement of Alexandria, how- 
ever, omit tw 0H at the end of the second line in brackets, and if, 
as seems clear, the papyrus did omit something, it is preferable to 
conjecture that it made an omission already known from other early 
authorities than that it indulged in one that would be peculiar to 
itself. If at the same time we spell more for more: at the end of the 
first bracketed line, a spelling used by the scribe himself, we reduce 
our lines to 61 letters, a total that agrees with the practice of the 
papyrus. Hence we may reconstruct the two bracketed lines as 
follows : 

[ro BAerropevov yeyovevar mort AE] 

[ova @vovav aBeA rapa Katy mpoonveyKe]. 


According to Moffatt,’ with the partial agreement of Windisch,‘ the 
original text, preserved in P% and Clement, omitted 7@ Oe after 
mpoonveyxe and read paprupoivros emi trois Swpois adt@ tod Geod. 


* I owe this point to the Rev. G. J. Chitty, Rector of Worplesdon. 
* Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri: Pauline Epistles, Supplement, Text, p. 41. 
3 Hebrews I.C.C., p. 164. 4 Der Hebrderbrief, p. 100. 
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On the reconstruction suggested above p differed from this only in 
reading adrod for atra. G. D. KILPatTRIck 


DOES AN ARAMAIC TRADITION UNDERLIE 
JOHN i. 16? 


Tue difficulty of the preposition in the phrase ydpw avri xdpiros is 
well known; ‘grace instead of grace’, to give the preposition its 
usual meaning, is obscure. The explanation which appears to com- 
mend itself most is that which takes dvi in its normal sense of 
‘instead of’, and then interprets ‘grace in place of grace’, ‘grace 
succeeding grace’, and hence ‘abundant grace’. But it is doubtful if 
there is a sufficient philological basis for such an exegesis, and no 
exact parallel to the phrase has so far been produced.’ 

The possibility of an Aramaic tradition underlying this saying 
is worth considering. The Jewish Palestinian word for grace is 
Non: in Aramaic ydpw dvti ydperos would be 42M RION NON. 
But the Aramaic word N70N, like the Hebrew Om, has also the 
opposite meaning, ‘reproach, condemnation, or disgrace’. Is it 
possible that in an Aramaic tradition of the Johannine saying a 
deliberate play on the word 70M was intended? ‘Because of his 
fullness we have all received, even grace instead of disgrace, mercy 
for condemnation.’* It is this thought which is continued in the 
following verse: ‘For the Law was given by Moses’—by which came 
condemnation—‘ but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.’ Such 
a typically Pauline thought in John is not surprising in view of the 
connexion between Johannine and Pauline thought which has been 
observed elsewhere. On this suggestion, the ydpiros in the Greek 
text, with the difficulty of the preposition dvri has arisen by a failure 
on the part of the original translator into Greek to understand the 
word-play. 

Two further considerations may be urged in support of this con- 
jecture. Antithetic parallelism and word-play can be discerned in 
the words which precede. The paradox in verse 15 is resolved in the 
double sense of ‘before’, ‘before me’ in a temporal sense, and, as 
the A.V. renders, ‘ preferred before’. The play on the word NT0n 
is attested in Jewish Aramaic; thus, in the Jerusalem Targum to 
Lev. xx. 17, the Targumist comments on the Hebrew word 97 (‘it 


* See, however, Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 100. But are the phrases in Philo 
exactly parallel ? 

*In this sense the word is usually found in the form N TION. The original 
Aramaic word-play may therefore have been NT10ON Abn NION (hisda h*laph 
histidd). 
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is a reproach or disgrace’, A.V. ‘it is a wicked thing’), OX 87D 
MT3Y NTON (‘it is a disgrace, for it is grace I have shown’). 
M. BLAcK 


CLEMENT OF ROME, £p. I. 6, 2 


Aavaides cai Aipkar 
p 


In the Coptic (Achmimic) version of Clement published by Schmidt 
in 1908 (7. u. U. xxxii. 1) these famous words are represented by 
AQPHT afiggwpa mitaanarc seit Harpe ‘in die Gegenden (ydpac) der 
Danaiden u. Dirken’ (Schmidt, p. 39), ‘ wo’ according to Schmidt 
(p. 17) ‘der Ubersetzer den Ausdruck Aavaides xai Aipxa: nicht 
verstand und y@par trav Aavaidwy Kxai Aipxdyv conjicierte’. Surely 
it is far more likely that he had in his Greek manuscript some plural 
form of xwpa or even xy@pos (though y@pov in 50, 3 is rendered by 
anaza Figwne) which had arisen through corruption of the corre- 
sponding form of xopds contained in a gloss on Aavaides. If this is 
so, some weight is added to the witness of the version against the 
seductive conjecture of J. Wordsworth and B. H. Cooper veduides, 
mavdioxat. W. L. Lorimer 


THE TESTIMONIUM OF JOSEPHUS 


In Manson’s Companion to the Bible, p. 367, Professor C. H. Dodd 
writes: ‘The passage referring to Jesus in Josephus’ Antiquities 
(xviii. 3, §§ 63-4) is probably an interpolation, though his allusion 
to “‘ James the brother of Jesus called Christ” (xx. 9, § 200) may be 
accepted as genuine.’ The late Professor Thackeray ( Josephus the Man 
and the Historian, pp. 125-49) regarded the passage as substantially 
genuine. The chief argument against it has always been that Origen 
(Comm. Matt. x. 17) wondered that Josephus ‘did not admit our 
Jesus to be Christ, though he gave his witness to so much righteous- 
ness in James’ and so can hardly have had in his text of the Antiquities 
6 Xpwotds obros Fv, while Eusebius (H.E. i. 11) had the passage as 
we have it. This is the chief reason for regarding the two sections 
as a ‘Christian interpolation’. 

But Dr. Thackeray has shown that they contain characteristics of 
Josephus, and to his points may be added the curious rpirnv €xwv 
%pépav (= tprraios), which may be compared with vii. 1; x. 1, 57, 84; 
and there are more reasons for thinking the passage genuine ; (a) the 
reference to James as ‘ brother of Jesus called Christ’ in itself almost 
requires a previous mention of our Lord; (6) as the passage stands, 
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there is a flavour of contempt in the language; (c) the omission of 
a few words in the manuscripts is a constant phenomenon in the text 
of the Antiquities as Dr. Shutt and I have shown (Classical Quarterly, 
xxxi. 170 ff.; xxxiii. 180 ff.). Dr. Shutt’s suggestion of 6 Xpwros 
<Aeyopevos>, and the further insertion of <cis Aéyovow) after épavy 
yap avrois make it unnecessary to assume a ‘ Christian interpolation ’. 
That the passage is relevant to the context has been shown by 
Thackeray, adopting Eisler’s suggestions. G. C. RICHARDS 
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Lachish II: The Fosse Temple, by O.GA Turne.., CHarves H. INGE, 
LANKESTER HaRDING. Pp. 104, Plates LXXIII. 25s. net. (Oxford 
University Press, 1940.) 


Tuis second volume devoted to the finds of the excavations at 
Lachish (Tell ed Duweir) is produced on the same elaborate and 
sumptuous scale as its predecessor, The Lachish Letters, but does not 
equal the former volume in interest and importance. The Lachish 
Letters vividly illuminated events in Judaea shortly before the fall 
of Jerusalem in 586 B.c., and gave us valuable specimens (in spite 
of their fragmentary condition) of the written Hebrew of that period, 
showing both its general character and the forms of the ancient script. 
The present volume describes the remains of a small temple built in 
the fosse surrounding Lachish, perhaps a century before the Amarna 
period, and in use (in its three successive forms) down to the time 
of Merneptah (c. 1230). The interest of this for students of the Old 
Testament is obviously secondary and indirect. 

The earliest of the three structures, here dated c. 1475 B.c., had a 
sanctuary of 33 x 16} ft., with two adjoining small rooms, but with 
nothing corresponding to the ‘ Holy of Holies’ of the Jewish temple. 
The shrine had three projections, which, in combination with a 
doubtful rendering of the brief inscription on a ewer, have suggested 
that a triad of deities was worshipped here. One of them may have 
been Reshef, the northern storm-god, of whom a figurine was found 
(no images or cultic objects were discovered). At the second stage, 
the sanctuary was enlarged to 33 x 34} ft.; at the third an additional 
room was built, and the shrine, still at the same point against the 
southern wall, was further elaborated, whilst three niches were made 
in the eastern wall. The single bench for offerings in the first struc- 
ture had some half-dozen added to it in the later forms. The 
suggestion is offered that the third structure was destroyed, together 
with the city outside of which it stood, during Merneptah’s invasion. 
The most obvious reason for placing the temple on this ‘singularly 
inconvenient site’ seems to have been overcrowding within the walls. 

The only inscriptions which this volume gives are one on the 
ewer (figured in the handsome coloured frontispiece) consisting of a 
dozen signs, and another of nine signs on a bowl. Neither of them 
has yet yielded any agreed translation, and theories on the origin of 
the alphabet which link these signs with the Sinaitic graffiti (also 
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as yet untranslated) must be regarded as not having passed the con- 
jectural stage. Mr. T. H. Gaster contributes a careful and detailed 
section on these two inscriptions, which brings out the wide diver- 
gences in their rendering. The plates, lavishly supplied, give a large 
number of instructive photographs taken at different stages of the 
excavation, together with many reproductions of pottery, seals, and 
other objects. There are also clear plans of the three temple-buildings- 
The volume admirably fulfils its aim—to supply all possible informa- 
tion about this limited, though not negligible, piece of investigation, 
on which so much labour has been bestowed. 


From the Stone Age to Christianity: monotheism and the historical 
process, by W. F. ALBRIGHT. Pp. xi+ 363. $2.50. (Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press: Milford, O.U.P.) 


PROFESSOR ALBRIGHT is known to students of the Old Testament as 
an expert of the highest rank for the archaeology of the Near East. 
With full justification he regards this area as the focus of world 
history, and especially of the history of religion. In this book, there- 
fore, he approaches the historical manifestation of the idea of God 
not as would a theologian or philosopher or even a historian depending 
chiefly on the literary documents of the Bible, but from his own 
standpoint as an archaeologist. He is the more fitted to make this 
approach because he has always shown much more acquaintance 
with the processes of literary and historical criticism than many 
distinguished archaeologists appear to possess. His position in these 
realms might fairly be described as critical conservatism. 

The book contains six long chapters, of which the first two are 
introductory and deal respectively with the written and unwritten 
documents (together with oral transmission) and with the general 
philosophy of history (as to which he takes what he describes as a 
‘neo-scholastic’ position, nature and history being unified under 
divine control). The third chapter reconstructs the history of civi- 
lization and religion as displayed in Mesopotamia and Egypt (together 
with Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor) down to 1600 B.c. The 
fourth chapter supplies the historical background of the next four 
centuries, with the origins of Israel and the religion of Moses in 
the foreground. The fifth chapter (entitled ‘Charisma and Catharsis’) 
traces the emergence of the prophets on the arena of history, after a 
period of ‘Challenge and Response’ which, as he says, illustrates 
Toynbee’s thesis. The Deuteronomic reform is seen as ‘a conscious 
effort to recapture both the letter and spirit of Mosaism’. The 
Servant of Yahweh is regarded as the culminating point of the 
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‘catharsis’, and is taken to represent both corporate and individual 
entities (the author fails to recognize that this fluidity is supported 
by the very nature of the ancient conception of corporate personality). 
The final chapter deals with the Hellenistic period of Judaism, and 
briefly (and rather slightly) characterizes the religion of Jesus. 

Professor Albright’s view of the Hebrew settlement in Canaan 
is that it began in the patriarchal period, though his date for the 
Exodus is ¢. 1290 B.c. He claims that this is established by the fall 
of Lachish in 1231, and confirmed by the right interpretation of the 
Merneptah stele, on which ‘Israel’ is still a ‘foreign people’. He 
regards Moses as a monotheist, though the term is considerably 
qualified. Here he seems to have exaggerated the universalistic 
tendencies in the conception of God held by Moses, as well as the 
purity of Israel at some of the subsequent stages. His explanation 
of the bull-images is that they were Yahweh’s throne (like the cheru- 
bim) rather than representations of Him. He offers an original 
etymology of nabi, ‘one who is called (by God)’. Archaeology, he 
contends, disproves the view of Torrey and others that Judaea 
remained the centre of Jewish life, after 586 B.c. He thinks that 
‘the entire Pentateuch was compiled in substantially its present form 
before 522 B.c.’ (p. 265), but this is considerably qualified by the 
subsequent statement (p. 267) that ‘the canonic form of our Penta- 
teuch can hardly be earlier than about 300 B.c., and was presumably 
fixed by the scholars of the “Great Synagogue”’’ (it is surprising that 
he should countenance this historical fiction). He puts the Nash 
papyrus in the second century B.c., which is considerably earlier 
than most scholars would accept. 

Students of the Old Testament properly acquainted with its 
literary and historical criticism will often feel that Professor Albright’s 
many obiter dicta on points of importance are too confidently framed 
and that in general he tends to antedate the results of a long develop- 
ment, both as to cult and faith. Needless to say, however, his views 
on the religion of the Old Testament are always worth serious con- 
sideration, and are always stated in a clear and interesting way. But 
the real value of this book (and it is great) lies not in its reconstruction 
of the history of the religion, but in the very copious and up-to-date 
survey of the archaeological data, together with the most useful 
bibliographical notes (covering thirty pp. of small print). Nowhere 
else can we find so much necessary information in so convenient 
a compass. It is the more necessary because, as the author justly 
says, ‘recent discoveries have antiquated all existing handbooks’. 
Every serious student of the Old Testament would find it worth 
while both to read this book, and to have it handy for reference. 
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Jews and Christians To-day, by W. W. Stmpson. Pp. 86. Paper 
2s. net, cloth 3s. net. (The Epworth Press, London, 1940.) 


Four ‘ Beckly’ (Social Service) lectures by a writer with practical 
experience of refugee work. He blames the traditional teaching of 
the Church and its handling of the Jews through the centuries for 
much of the ‘Anti-Semitism’ of to-day, whilst fully recognizing the 
Nazi exploitation of an existent prejudice. In meeting the problems 
of the Jewish refugee, he urges the importance of personal contact 
and mutual understanding, as well as of truer Christian teaching 
which would recognize ‘the essential [essentially ?] Jewish character 
of Christianity’. The book is readable and interesting, but suggests 
a somewhat superficial comprehension of the problems (e.g. those of 
Zionism), even when the limits of so brief a survey are remembered. 
Its stronger sympathy with the Jewish side of the problems is natural 
and laudable at the present time and in a book written for Christian 
readers, and may help to promote the desiderated better understanding. 
H. WHEELER ROBINSON 


The Fourth Gospel, by Sin Eowyn Hoskyns, edited by FRANcIs NOEL 
Davey. 2 vols. Pp. xlviii+ 718. 30s. net. (Faber & Faber, 1940.) 


BrITIsH theology suffered an irreparable loss when in the summer of 
1937 Sir Edwyn Hoskyns was taken from our midst in the fullness 
and maturity of his powers. His reputation as an inspiring lecturer 
had spread far beyond his own university, and though his published 
work gave but a foretaste of the rich harvest expected in the coming 
days, it was known that a great commentary upon St. John was 
nearing completion. We owe it to the pious and skilful labours of 
his friend and collaborator, Mr. Noel Davey, joint author with 
Hoskyns of The Riddle of the New Testament, that this magnum opus 
has been completed and published. 

The commentary was originally undertaken for the Westminster 
Commentaries, but the Editor found the work in a form and ona 
scale that would not readily yield to the requirements of that series. 
As published now the book consists of a preface of eight pages by the 
Editor, who also contributes an introductory essay of twenty-eight 
pages. This should be read after the Introduction (pp. 1-126), for it 
is based upon a few notes which the author left and assumes the 
conclusions arrived at by Sir Edwyn Hoskyns in this Introduction. 
The commentary proper follows (559 pages) and is in turn followed 
by a valuable series of indexes (32 pages). 

Every reader will be grateful to the Editor and to those of Hoskyns’s 
former pupils who have helped him in various ways in his laborious 
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task of preparing these two massive volumes for the press. The 
achievement is great. 

Opinions may differ about the wisdom of dispensing with footnotes 
and of incorporating all references to sources and to scripture passages 
in the text. A discriminating use of small type would have enabled 
the reader to follow with greater ease the main thread of exposition 
without having his attention continually distracted by interesting and 
important but subsidiary considerations. Space could also have been 
saved by the use of textual symbols. Again and again half a dozen 
lines or more are occupied with a train of textual authorities in all 
the dignity of the full Latin titles, when it would have been enough 
to characterize the reading in a phrase, and to supply the authorities 
in a single line of symbols at the foot of the page. 

The literary style varies greatly. Sometimes Hoskyns writes in an 
involved and laboured style. On p. 319 there is a sentence which 
sprawls over seventeen lines. At other times the author is terse, 
sententious, and even oracular. It should be remembered in ex- 
tenuation that parts of the book had not received his final revision, 
that portions were written at various times during the fourteen years 
that were devoted to it, and that for a whole year the work was inter- 
rupted that Hoskyns might translate Karl Barth’s Rémerbrief. This 
remarkable parergon may have influenced the style as well as the 
theology of the commentator. 

Sir Edwyn Hoskyns brought two outstanding qualifications to the 
fulfilment of his purpose. He had mastered an exceptionally wide 
range of studies which contribute to the critical investigation of the 
Fourth Gospel and to the fuller understanding of its religious back- 
ground. He was also by temperament and from deep religious 
interest a theologian, so that he never lost sight of the fact that the 
commentator’s first concern is not to propound critical conundrums, 
but (in the words of Mr. Davey) ‘to lay bare, as fully as he can, the 
meaning attached by the Evangelist to what he wrote’. 

The reader is impressed by the familiarity which Hoskyns shows 
with all the best commentaries on this Gospel, Loisy (both editions) 
and Lagrange, Holtzmann and Bauer and Heitmiiller, as well as 
Westcott and Bernard. He had also a first-hand knowledge of the 
chief patristic commentaries. Billerbeck’s illustrations from Rabbinic 
literature have been patiently examined, and in the first six chapters 
(which alone were finally prepared for the press) there is good evidence 
that Adolf Schlatter’s important book Der Evangelist Fohannes has 
been carefully sifted. It is unfortunate that this book was not used for 
illustrating the remaining chapters of the Gospel. On the linguistic 
side the evidence of the papyri is freely used with the help of the 
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Moulton-Milligan Vocabulary. The numerous detached notes bring 
within the reach of the reader material drawn from many a foreign 
monograph. 

The scholarly competence of the author, however, is not the main 
contribution which he brought to his task. The most characteristic 
chapter is that section of the Introduction which bears the title, ‘The 
Theological Tension of the Fourth Gospel’. Here we meet with 
notes that recur throughout the exposition. ‘The theme of the 
Fourth Gospel is the non-historical that makes sense of history, the 
infinite that makes sense of time, God who makes sense of men and 
is therefore their Saviour’ (p. 120). ‘ Though it is no doubt hard 
for us to understand, the themes of the Fourth Gospel in a real sense 
go before the contents of the synoptic sources in such a way as to 
rescue them from dissolving into mere fragments, or, better perhaps, 
in such a way as to show the wholeness which is lying hidden in the 
various Marcan episodes or in the separate, detached sayings that 
make up what is called the Q material; a wholeness not secured by 
the skilful literary arrangements of the same material which we 
possess in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke’ (p. 121). The problem 
of the Fourth Gospel lies in its steady refusal to come to rest in any 
solution proposed by conservative or radical scholars. All such 
attempts break upon the ‘‘* But” of an author vibrating under the 
tension of the relation between God and man, a tension which he has 
encountered in the figure of Jesus of Nazareth, and of which he 
cannot be rid. For this strictly theological tension can be resolved 
only in the resurrection, in the resting places which Jesus has pre- 
pared in His Father’s house, in the advent of the Holy Spirit of God, 
who is the teacher of the final and ultimate Truth’ (p. 121). 

These quotations indicate the principle which dominates the ex- 
position. It may be traced further in the author’s treatment of two 
of the problems which confront the student who asks how far this 
Gospel is available for our knowledge of the ministry and teaching of 
Jesus—its history and its eschatology. 

The historical question turns largely upon the relation between the 
narrative in St. John and that in the Synoptics. An important issue 
is raised by the account of the cleansing of the temple. The vital 
question is concerned not so much with the date of the incident as 
with the Evangelist’s view that the true and original meaning of the 
incident lies in the statement that Jesus spoke of His own body as 
the temple of God. ‘ Here, at first sight, lies the real problem of the 
Fourth Gospel. But on closer scrutiny the problem lies less with the 
Fourth Gospel than with its predecessors’ (p. 208). Only the inter- 
pretation given in the Fourth Gospel explains the place and prominence 
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of the incident as reported in the Synoptics. Again, ‘the sequence 
of thought that gives to the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel its 
steady movement and progress may at first sight seem to be peculiarly 
Johannine. But it forms the background of the Synoptic tradition 
also’ (p. 322). ‘The difference between the Fourth Gospel and the 
other three does not consist in a difference of theme, but in the clarity 
and consistence with which the later Evangelist has apprehended 
and set out for the benefit of the Greek-speaking Christians of the 
next generation the essential subject-matter of the earlier tradition’ 
(p. 323). 

The historical question reaches its acutest phase in the story of the 
raising of Lazarus. ‘In the architecture of the Fourth Gospel the 
lesser works of healing lead on to the greater work of the raising of 
Lazarus’ (p. 282). How then are these miracles regarded? They 
‘are not introduced as proofs of a doctrine, or as symbolical illustra- 
tions of Christian mysticism; they constitute the revelation of the 
power of Jesus, and the truth is manifested in His historical action’ 
(p. 460). Yet this isnota complete statement. For, writing about an 
earlier miracle, Sir Edwyn Hoskyns says, ‘ the story of the blind man 
is not, therefore, the outcome of a desire to give concrete embodi- 
ment to the idea of Jesus as the Light of the world, but is rather the 
result of a very complicated and complete fusion into one narrative of 
the experience of conversion to Christianity, of the controversy with 
the Jews which was caused by the success of the Christian mission, 
and of the traditional accounts of the healing of blind men by Jesus’ 
(p. 418). The discourse on the authority of Jesus in chapter v has 
its bearing on this question. ‘The purpose of the Evangelist is to lay 
bare the theological foundations of the observable history of Jesus, 
not to impose a “ Johannine ”’ interpretation upon it’ (p. 280). ‘ The 
raising of Lazarus is related as a sign that the hour has come when 
the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God: and they that hear 
shall live. Like all the other acts of Jesus, it is a parable of His 
victory over the world (xvi. 32, 33), of the judgement of the prince 
of this world (xvi. 11), and of the consequent passing from death to 
life of those who believe in Him. The fourth Evangelist here provides 
the theological framework in which it is possible for him to record, 
and for his readers to understand, the raising of Lazarus ’ (p. 283). 

All this is profoundly true, but we are left with an uneasy feeling 
that the writer of this commentary has concealed with a cloud of 
words his judgement on the historical question, and that he does not 
offer a solution. ‘In spite of the author’s emphasis on historicity, 
the narrative of the raising of Lazarus presents the historian with a 
very delicate problem’ (p. 461). All we are given is a suggestion that 
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‘the Lucan parable story may have been evoked by some historical 
event that provided the author of the Fourth Gospel with the material 
out of which he constructed his narrative’ (p. 462). And the ex- 
position closes with the remark, ‘ The attention of the reader is not 
meant to rest upon a miracle once wrought by Jesus. The form of 
the record of the raising of Lazarus suggests the freedom that results 
from the mighty act of God by which the Christians have passed from 
death to life’ (p. 475). 

We have called attention to this rather vague treatment because 
Mr. Davey in his valuable introductory essay fastens upon the 
question, ‘Did Lazarus rise from the dead?’ as one of primary 
interest. He devotes some pages to a discussion, but just when we 
are expecting his answer he passes ‘ from the immediate consideration 
of the raising of Lazarus to the more fundamental and general problem 
of the relation between chronological history and the meaning of 
history as it is presented throughout the Fourth Gospel’ (p. xxvii). 

The other problem which is forced upon the attention of the 
modern student of this Gospel is its eschatology. Until quite recently 
it has been the custom to draw a sharp contrast between the Judaic 
apocalypticism of the Synoptics and the transmuted eschatology of 
St. John found in the discourses on the Holy Spirit. But two in- 
fluences have modified this exaggerated antithesis. Rudolf Otto led 
the way to a clearer recognition of ‘ realized eschatology’ in the 
teaching of Jesus recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, and other writers 
(e.g. W. G. Kiimmel of Ziirich) have called attention to the eschato- 
logical setting of much of the Johannine teaching of Jesus. Hoskyns 
is at his best in dealing with the Johannine eschatology. He shows 
where it differs from the Marcan apocalypse and the Matthaean and 
Lucan parallels, but he also brings out the underlying agreement. In 
the Synoptics and in Acts, as in the prophets of Israel, the healing of 
cripples is a sign of the End, of the advent of the Messiah. In the 
earlier evangelic tradition as in John v ‘ a Christological speech formed 
the proper conclusion to the narrative of a miracle of healing’ (p. 291). 
‘In the Fourth Gospel the history of Jesus possesses its final, 
eschatological form—Son of man, good and evil, death and life, judge- 
ment and salvation’ (p. 284). ‘In Jesus the world is confronted by 
the End. This does not mean that the eschatology of the earlier 
tradition has been transmuted into an inner, present, spiritual mystic- 
ism: it means that the Evangelist judges the heart of Christian 
eschatology to lie less in the expectation of a second coming in the 
clouds of heaven than in the historical fact of Jesus, in His words and 
actions ; there the final distinction is made between life and death’ 
(p. 298). With this should be compared Mr. Noel Davey’s treatment 
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of this subject in his introductory essay, e.g. ‘the mainspring of 
Johannine Christology is not eschatology but epiphany ’ (p. xlii). 

The sacramental teaching of the Fourth Gospel is expounded with 
insight and judgement. A few quotations will serve to represent 
the writer’s position. In chapter vi ‘the author of the Fourth Gospel 
anticipates the institution of the Eucharist’ (p. 335). ‘There is no 
evidence that the author has in mind a contrast between a spiritual 
religion of the Word and a material sacramental religion’ (p. 344). 
‘ The tradition of the Last Supper and the practice of the Eucharist 
is given him, and it involves a supernatural Christology and the 
sacrificial interpretation of the Lord’s death’ (p. 345). With this 
we should link the interesting comment made upon the closing 
verses of chapter vi. ‘The movement from the miracle to the dis- 
course, from Moses to Jesus (vi. 32-5, cf. i. 17), and, above all, 
from bread to flesh, is almost unintelligible unless the reference in 
vi. 4 to the passover picks up i. 29, 36, anticipates xix. 36 (Exod. 
xii. 14; Num. ix. 12), and governs the whole narrative’ (p. 315). 
Finally in a masterly note on the Pedilavium, which the writer refuses 
to take as a detached action containing in itself a merely ethical lesson, 
he sets forth the relation between the sacraments and the Church. He 
recognizes that the Evangelist is writing for Christians who have been 
cleansed by Baptism and who share in the Christian Eucharist. But 
he refuses to follow Loisy and Bauer in detaching the two sacraments. 
The Evangelist ‘is not preoccupied with the two sacraments, as Loisy 
seems to be; he is preoccupied with the Jesus of History, with His 
life, death and resurrection, and he is confident that this preoccupa- 
tion ensures the spiritual and true understanding of the nature of the 
Church’ (p. 512). 

It would be easy to refer to many illuminating comments such as 
that on Abraham and Jesus (p. 399 f.), or the relation between zapa- 
Body in the Synoptics to wapouuia in the Fourth Gospel (p. 428), or 
the happy definition of knowledge as ‘ intensified and permanent 
belief which has not yet passed into sight (1 John iii. 3 ; see, however, 
xx. 28-9)’ (p. 343)- 

Enough has been said to show what a wealth of theological ex- 
position is to be found in this commentary. The reviewer must, 
however, express dissent on a number of points. While agreeing that 
theology does not depend upon historical sequences, he is convinced 
that the case for accidental displacements of the text of some sections 
of the Gospel has not been fairly faced by Hoskyns. Two glaring 
instances receive less than due consideration, the place of chapter vi 
in the Johannine narrative (see p. 310), and the structure of the dis- 
course to Nicodemus in chapter iii (pp. 239 ff.). Surely iii. 31-6 
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are a continuation of iii. 1-21. The Baptist’s words which inter- 
vene interrupt the thread of the discourse. Hoskyns is aware of this 
view, and merely says, ‘ But neither are they out of place where they 
are, nor does there seem any discernible break at iii. 30’ (p. 251). 
On p. 327 the statement that ‘the boat was twenty-five to thirty 
furlongs (about three and a half miles) from the shore’ is not warranted 
by the narrative. On p. 297 an attempt is made to distinguish 
between ¢iAdw and dyamdw, which are used quite interchangeably 
by St. John, as Hoskyns himself recognizes on p. 667. The old 
attempt to find a significance in the use of rpuyew in chapter vi 
(p. 336) ought to be abandoned. A comparison of Matt. xxiv. 38 and 
its Lucan parallel, and of Ps. xli. g and John xiii. 18, shows that tpayew 
in Hellenistic Greek, as well as éo@iew, was a suppletive for dayeiv 
in the present stem. Moreover in Modern Greek it is the ordinary 
word for ‘eat’. On p. 449 the rendering ‘How long dost thou 
continue to take away our life?’ seems more than doubtful. The 
statement on p. 632 that there is no manuscript evidence for the 
emendation toow for toownmw (John xix. 29) is not quite exact. 
The cursive 476 is the sole authority. 

A few misprints should be corrected. P. xxxvii, line 4 ab imo, read 
R. Bultmann (D. is merely the abbreviation for the doctorate). P. 
199, line 6 for of read or. P. 344, line 9, read Kreyenbiihl. P. 
471, line 7 ab imo, read Tillmann. P. 483, line 10 ab imo, for xiii. 9, 
10, read xii. 3. W. F. Howarp 


The Messianic Consciousness of Fesus, by H. G. Hatcu, B.A., Pu.D. 
Pp. vili+ 160. 6s. net. (S.P.C.K., London, 1939.) 


Tuis is confessedly a revision of a thesis originally presented in 1928 
and now modestly offered as an introduction to the study of Christo- 
logical problems. Yet, even when allowance is made for the limitations 
imposed by date and intention, its argument is hardly confident 
enough to constitute a thesis, and its bibliography hardly wide enough 
to serve as an introduction to anything more than a comparatively 
restricted field of modern English theological ‘orthodoxy’. Its use 
of the Four-Document Hypothesis is, indeed, exemplary, though it 
is to be desired that it were supplemented with a bolder use of form- 
criticism. The author’s objectivity of judgement is unfortunately 
called into question by statements such as this, which is not incidental 
but the theme of several pages: ‘ The Baptism of Jesus was a crucial 
event in His spiritual experience.’ The book will serve a purpose if 
it helps to lead gently some of those who are still nervous about 
the ‘results’ of literary criticism into the constructive use of it for 


theology. F. N. DAvey 
XLII G 
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The Primitive Christian Catechism, by PHILip CARRINGTON. Pp. xii+ 
96. 7s. 6d. net. (Cambridge University Press, 1940.) 


THERE is more substance in this work than its slim dimensions suggest. 
The author’s episcopal duties (he is Bishop of Quebec) prevented the 
expansion which the subject could well have stood. It is indeed 
remarkable that the administrator of a huge Canadian diocese could 
find time to produce it at all. The object is to throw light on primi- 
tive Christian catechetical practice by examining certain parallels in 
the paraenetic sections of the Epistles, parallels both of phraseology 
and order, which look as if they are drawn from a relatively fixed 
form. There is no attempt to reconstruct a text of the basic catechism, 
but it is claimed that a definite pattern can be discerned. In Colossians, 
Ephesians, 1 Peter (the pattern is found twice in this Epistle), and 
James, a group of themes is found to occur in the same order and 
with very similar wording. The author labels them (1) Deponentes 
(putting off all evil...); (2) Subiecti (submit yourselves ...); (3) 
Vigilate (watch and pray...); (4) Resistite (resist the devil ...). 
Traces of the pattern occur also in Hebrews. It is preceded in each 
case by introductory material of the same general type. The argument 
for a common source falls short of demonstration, but it seems to me 
to reach a high degree of probability. The order is significant, and 
the language is not particularly characteristic of Paul. The vocabulary 
in fact comes from the Jewish catechetical tradition. The suggestion 
is that primitive Christian baptismal instruction is based upon and is 
a direct continuation of Jewish proselyte instruction. The ‘form’ 
itself may be Christian in origin, the instruction being given at first 
in oral and later in epistolary form by teaching and ruling elders 
similar to the tannaim of Judaism. From the reconstructed pattern 
certain inferences are drawn, rather more precariously, as to the 
possible form of the primitive Christian baptismal rite. In method 
Dr. Carrington’s work has interesting affinities with Form-criticism, 
and in substance it is a valuable continuation of the work of Klein 
and Dibelius and others on the character and background of early 
Christian paraenesis. Joun Lowe 


The Atonement in New Testament Teaching, by Vincent Tay.or, D.D. 
Pp. 320. 8s. 6d. net. (Epworth Press, London, 1940.) 


Tuis volume carries on the work in historical criticism and theological 
exegesis of the New Testament which Dr. Vincent Taylor began in 
Fesus and His Sacrifice. To many no doubt—though I am not among 
them—he will appear, as a critic, to be too much influenced by con- 
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servative bias; but the value of his work in exegesis should be 
universally recognized, and in this book exegesis is certainly the 
principal interest. At first sight Dr. Taylor’s method appears to be 
somewhat laborious, and his arrangement of his argument leads him 
often to cover the same ground, or almost the same ground, more 
than once, in a way that the superficial reader may think wearisome. 
But this laboriousness is but the result of Dr. Taylor’s determination 
to attend, and do full justice, to every detail in the books of the New 
Testament which may serve as a clue to their author’s meaning. 
There is perhaps no living writer who gives such a strong impression 
of having tried simply to learn from the New Testament, instead of 
seeking in it support for some particular theory or dogma; and the 
careful reader will find that, for all his attention to detail, Dr. Taylor 
never loses sight of the wood for the trees. Moreover, just because 
he expounds the New Testament so closely and faithfully, he is well 
aware at what points the Christian theologian must go beyond its 
direct and explicit teaching in order to draw out its implications. 
He therefore avoids the narrow-minded Biblicism which, by glorying 
in the alleged impossibility of interpreting Biblical ideas in language 
other than Biblical, makes philosophical theology a contradiction in 
terms. 

The main thesis of the book may be summarized thus. Dr. Taylor 
is convinced that the,great theologians of the New Testament, St. Paul, 
St. John, and the author of Hebrews, owe more than is generally 
supposed to a common and original tradition of Christian belief. 
He therefore first sets out to discover, so far as is possible, from the 
other books of the New Testament, what that tradition was; and 
then he proceeds to show in what way each of the three great theo- 
logians handled and developed it, and what were the special achieve- 
ments and limitations of his thought. Finally, he pleads for a theology 
of the Atonement which will do justice to the New Testament as 
a whole, and therefore acknowledge defects in the thought of each 
and every one of the New Testament writers severally considered. 
He argues that the best basis for such an inclusive theology is an 
interpretation of the Atonement through the category of sacrifice, 
when sacrifice is freshly understood in the light of modern studies 
such as those of Buchanan Gray, G. F. Moore, and C. H. Dodd. 

Dr. Taylor’s own sympathies, as he is well aware, are predominantly 
Pauline ; and of especial interest is the comparison and contrast which 
he draws between the theology of St. Paul and that of St. John. 
Many modern scholars have much too readily assumed either that 
St. John’s theology is in the main a mere restatement of St. Paul’s, 
or else that in St. John all lines of development in Biblical theology 
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meet and find their synthesis. In opposition to both these views 
Dr. Taylor shows, to my mind convincingly, that St. John’s exclusive 
attachment to the theology of Christ’s Person leads him to lay in- 
sufficient emphasis on the importance of Christ’s atoning work, as 
that work is interpreted in the Pauline doctrine of reconciliation 
through the Cross. In order to appreciate the force and significance 
of Dr. Taylor’s argument on this subject the reader must be referred 
to the book itself, which here supplies a much needed corrective to 
Sir E. Hoskyns’s great work on the Fourth Gospel. 

Perhaps I may conclude by venturing a word of criticism, or rather 
of further suggestion. Dr. Taylor hardly seems to me to emphasize 
adequately the depth of the paradox which, on his own showing, is 
involved by applying to Christ crucified both language which repre- 
sents Him as bearer of sin or its penal consequences, and the language 
of sacrifice. In the thought of Judaism two types of death stand in 
complete opposition to one another, the unholy death of the sin- 
bearer (whether man or scapegoat), and the holy death of the un- 
blemished victim acceptable to God. In Isaiah liii the apparent 
representation of the Suffering Servant both as sin-bearer and as 
sin-offering remains an unsolved mystery. But in Christ crucified 
the most unholy type of death conceivable is converted into the most 
holy; and this is the work of the divine love which, by voluntarily 
accepting the criminal’s penalty, transforms it into its exact opposite, 
the death of all-sufficient sacrifice. I believe that a full recognition 
of this fundamental paradox must be an essential element in that 
radically sacrificial theory of the Atonement to which Dr. Taylor’s 
work is such a noteworthy contribution. Oxiver C. QUICK 


Christentum als Neuheitserlebnis : Durchblick durch die christlichantike 
Begegnung, by Kart Primm, S.J. Pp. xviii+ 500. (Herder, 
Freiburg im Breisgau, 1939.) 


We have here another study of the relation between primitive 
Christianity and religion in pagan antiquity by the author of Der 
christliche Glaube und die altheidnische Welt, the intention this time 
being to determine, and to assist comprehension of, newness in 
Christianity. ‘The book contains an impressive amount of pertinent 
learning. 

In part I novel elements in the Christian conceptions of God, 
the world, man, and time are sought for in more or less prepara- 
tory fashion. Then in parts II-IV (eleven chapters in all) come 
expositions of primitive Christian faith, with which alternate com- 
parative evaluations of appropriate aspects of ancient paganism. 
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(The matter is arranged on a similar scheme throughout the book.) 
In one way or another almost all the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, also early Fathers, especially Irenaeus, are used for treat- 
ments of the essence of the Christian ‘message’, the means of 
response to it, and the Sein of the Christian. Fr. Priimm finds that 
the ‘ message’ is rooted in the belief in the decisive redeeming action 
of God, which was accomplished through the incarnation and passion 
of His Son, and had as its object the beneficiaries’ participation in His 
own union with the Father. He is satisfied that close analogies to 
the thought of God as so acting cannot be produced from pagan 
circles (pp. 101 ff., 143f.). It seems that his readers may expect 
him to widen the scope of his comparison of the idea in a new work, 
Das Heidentum der Antike, promised in 1939 for the near future; and 
they are also directed to a portion of the other book already men- 
tioned. It is fair, however, to complain that a lack of appreciation of 
modern critical study of the New Testament leads Fr. Priimm at 
times to shrink from an attempt to look all round a question 
of newness. Thus, he will not join issue with such Religions- 
geschichtler as Bousset over the derivation of the Christian idea of 
‘divinization’; it is considered to be enough to point to the last 
discourse of the Lord in the Fourth Gospel (pp. 235-7). Further, 
the interpretation of the ‘ message’ is insufficiently comprehensive. 
The Kingdom of God is not made a subject of serious examination 
from the standpoint of the Synoptic Gospels, and this in spite of the 
importance of the conception for a comparative investigation of 
the present kind. In the result, or at all events it is the case, we are 
not helped to understand the connexion in primitive Christian thought 
between a salvation gained and laid up for us within the person of 
Christ and the arrival of the Kingdom, and between ‘ divinization ’ 
and experience of the Kingdom. But many are likely to find much 
in these packed chapters to command grateful attention. Thus, 
merely to choose an instance suitable for brief mention, after probing 
Christian apprehension of Divine qualities implied by the unique 
saving action, Priimm becomes of opinion that the Hermetist (XIII, 
§§ 8, 10) ascribes rebirth to the mercy of God under Christian 
influence (p. 113). It may also serve as a commendation of the 
book to add that it is only typical of the scale on which as a rule he 
works, and, it would seem, is well able to work, that he should survey 
the old world to form a judgement as to what ideas of sin a convert 
from paganism to Christianity might have brought with him. Here 
(pp. 119 ff.), as in several other discussions of their relation to 
Christianity, he proceeds with extra deliberation in the case of the 
oriental Mystery-religions. There will be those who will observe 
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with interest the reasons offered for the decision that no idea inwardly 
connected with that of the redemptive significance of Christ’s death for 
Paul was fostered in these cults (pp. 136-43, 260 ff., 434 f.), and how 
corresponding newness is exhibited in the apostle’s Taufmystik, and 
ethic, of assimilation to Christ in His death and resurrection (pp. 176- 
82). A separate chapter is devoted to Christian and pagan thought 
about attainment to ‘ divinization ’ (it is unaccountable in view of his 
habit elsewhere that Priimm should ignore altogether such a source 
as the Corpus Hermeticum); here also in distinguishing Christian 
newness he makes much of the recognition or otherwise of a con- 
ditioning Divine Heilstat (pp. 235-64). But it is not possible in 
a short review to do any sort of justice to these three parts of the 
book. In part V priesthood, marriage, martyrdom, and virginity are 
the topics. The sixth and concluding part has a chapter concerning 
the church in relation to the state and to contemporary culture and 
life. The proper aim of the whole inquiry is kept in sight. The 
letter of the emperor Julian to Arsacius, for example, is used to 
good purpose (p. 379 f.) in the course of a section on Christian love. 
A following chapter, based on the subject of penance in the early 
church, marks the contrast between Christianity and other religious 
groups of the time in the matter of confession of sin. The refer- 
ence on p. 408 to evidence for an unburdening of the conscience 
furnished by a Philadelphian sanctuary will make some curious to 
ascertain its nature. Next, Priimm takes up the question of what 
Christian sacraments—mainly the Eucharist—had to do with Mystery- 
religions. A criticism of Casel’s theory of common ground in the 
notion of the Kultprdsenz of the god which was experienced at 
a community observance produces some of the best pages in the book 
(425-43). In the last of these chapters is a summary estimate of 
Christian and pagan conceptions of a life to come. 

On p. 16, line 40, read Theol. Wérterbuch zum NT., for Theol. 
Handwirterbuch zum NT., and again on p. 34, line 37. On p. 124, 
line 37, read H. H. Schaeder for H. H. Schraeder. Misprints, none 
serious, were also noticed on p. 174, line 6; p. 205, line 12; p. 216, 
line 16; p. 225, line 27; p. 241, line 24; p. 357, line 16. 

W. H. CapMAN. 


The Bride of Christ: An Enquiry into the Nuptial Element in Early 
Christianity, by CLAUDE Cuavasse. Pp. ix +243. 8s. 6d. net. (Faber 
& Faber, Ltd., London, -1940.) 


Tuis book is a caretul study of the evidence concerning the teaching 
contained in the Old Testament, the New Testament, and ecclesiastical 
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writers about the union of Christ with the Church, to which is added 
a description of the effect which clearer apprehension of this doctrine 
might have on devotion (pp. 222-9). The evidence is stated accurately 
and adequately. The most notable features are the attention called 
to the aspect of the Bridegroom as our Lord in His deity (pp. 152, 
153) and the repeated protests against what the author calls the ‘ ideas 
which eventually obscured the celestial vision of the Bride’ (p. 135), 
‘the conception of Christ, not as the one Bridegroom of the one 
Church, but as the pluralist Husband of many Brides’ (p. 133), ‘the 
individual marriage of the soul’ (p. 159). The book will be useful 
to students, and attractive to many who are interested in religion. 
It cannot be called faultless. There is strained exegesis, especially in 
the suggested interpretation of the ‘ daughters of Jerusalem’ in St. Luke 
xxiii. 28 as weepers for Tammuz (pp. 42, 64), and of ‘woman’ in 
St. John ii. 4 as ‘not Mary’ but the expression of our Lord seeing 
‘in all women, in womankind, the type of the Bride’ (p. 59). There 
are questionable features in the interpretation of the Revelation of 
St. John (pp. 89-98). The detailed explanation of marriage (pp. 99- 
109) is fanciful. Not all readers will agree that the Symposium of 
Methodius is ‘delightful’ or that ‘it would make admirable reading 
for meals at a retreat for priests’ (p. 181); and the author’s somewhat 
undue hostility to the doctrine that the individual soul as well as the 
Church is spiritually married to Christ leads him greatly to underrate 
the extent to which Methodius is committed to this belief (pp. 181- 
95). There are some misprints, P.L. for P.G. in several places and 
‘ Nyassa’ for ‘ Nyssa’ on p. 249. 


Le Commentaire de Théodore de Mopsueste sur les psaumes (i-|xxx), 
par Ropert Devreesse. Studie Testi 93. Pp. xxxiii+ 572. (Citta 
del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1939.) 


‘THE commentary on the Psalms was written by Theodore of Mopsuestia 
when he was a young man, and he is said to have regretted the im- 
perfections in his work. It is important not in itself but as illustrating 
Antiochene interpretation of the Psalms in the last half of the fourth 
century. The exegesis is mostly simple and straightforward, explaining 
the historical or moral meaning, using, but not restricted to, the 
Septuagint text. A characteristic feature is Theodore’s method of 
reconciling early authorship with references to later history by a 
particular kind of prophecy. Thus, for instance, whilst ignoring any 
Messianic interpretation of some psalms ordinarily regarded in the 
early Church as Messianic, not only does he explain Psalm 8 as 
a prophetic utterance of David describing the incarnation of our 
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Lord, but he interprets Psalm 54 (55) as spoken by David in the 
person of Onias and Psalm 78 (79) as spoken by David in the person 
of the Maccabaean opponents of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

This carefully executed critical edition of the commentary on Psalms 
1-80 (LXX numbers) supplements and corrects the previously existing 
imperfect editions, and will be welcomed by scholars as superseding 
these. It corroborates the more moderate of the opinions which have 
been held about Theodore of Mopsuestia as an interpreter of Holy 
Scripture, that, without rejecting the mystical interpretation, he used 
it far less than the Alexandrian divines or even St. Chrysostom. The 
editor’s work has been well done, and in the introduction there is a good 
account of the stages in the recovery of the text. There is a useful 
index of words and subjects. The printing is clear and accurate, 
though there are somewhat long lists of corrigenda on pages xxxiii 
and 572. D. STONE 


The Hereafter in Fewish and Christian Thought, with special reference 
to the Doctrine of the Resurrection (Moorhouse Lectures 1938), by 
Dr. C. V. PitcHer. Pp. 206. 7s.6d.net. (S.P.C.K., London, 1940.) 


Tuese Lectures form a book to which a review can contribute little. 
The reviewer can only recommend the book with great cordiality. 
The significance of these studies lies in their details. It is most 
interesting to see how the religious imagination of mankind has ex- 
pressed its pictures of a life to come—of the Hereafter—its sense of 
the various necessary ingredients of a Universe such as should deserve 
to be regarded as perfect. ‘This present world’ is manifestly incom- 
plete. The ideal it suggests is left unfulfilled. Themes are propounded 
in this life which are not completely ‘ worked out’ here. The human 
imagination in its picture—or rather in its various ‘intricate and 
kaleidoscopic’ pictures (p. 189)—tries to remedy this defect. It was 
not to be expected that the pictures so formed should readily unite 
in complete aesthetic unity. But the value of each is that it keeps 
before us some one necessary element in a perfect Universe. We 
must leave it to the Divine Artist to complete the work so that the 
world shall not be (in Aristotle’s phrase)! a ‘series of disconnected 
episodes’ (€zewoduwdns) ‘like a bad tragedy’. To bring harmony 
and unity into the immense variety and diversity of the world is the 
appropriate task of God’s zoAvmoixAos copia (Eph. iii. 10). With 
this hope before us we can study with thankfulness each suggestion 
by whomsoever made—Rabbinic writers, Zoroastrians, Medieval 
Icelanders, as well as by those to whom we more naturally turn as 


* See Aristotle, Met. 1090” 20; cf. 1076% 2 and the whole chapter. 
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our teachers—of some occurrence which will form part of the Future 
Life and so helps us to complete the imperfection of what has been 
shown to us here. Such study of Dr. Pilcher’s book will furnish us 
with meditations at once edifying and delightful. 

One of Dr. Pilcher’s most striking epigrams is his assertion (p. 182) 
that it was ‘a false assumption of the Latin Church that flesh and 
bones necessarily pertained to the perfection of man’s nature’. ‘It is 
as though one were to say that the organs of the caterpillar are 
necessary for the butterfly.’ But surely those who have recognized 
the goodness of solid matter—of the flesh whose beauty is the theme 
of Greek sculptor and Venetian painter, of the matter which is enjoyed 
just because of its power of resistance by the mountaineer who climbs 
the rock, the swimmer who breasts the wave—will be open to the 
conviction that perhaps the Latin Church can here make out a better 
case for itself than Dr. Pilcher thinks. 

Another of the questions which our author discusses in a fresh and 
interesting way is that of the connexion between the ‘ heavenly body’ 
for which we hope and the body which is laid in the tomb. St. Paul 
seems to have changed his frame of mind on this subject between 
the writing of the former and the latter of his two great Epistles 
to the Corinthians (see 1 Cor. xv and 2 Cor. v). It is the former 
Epistle which has influenced the expectations of popular Christianity : 
and, surely, though the conception of a new body given us at death— 
a ‘house from Heaven’—enables us to picture our deceased friends 
as already partaking of a fully active life, there is something to be 
said for the conception in 1 Cor. xv, which sees the new body as 
coming from the grave, and so connects the heavenly body with that 
in which our earthly life has been lived. This form of the Christian 
hope recognizes best the importance of continuity. It enables us to 
see this life as the true prelude to—indeed as a part of—the heavenly 
life which is to come. 

Dr. Pilcher prefaces each lecture with a quotation from the recently 
published Report of the Commission appointed by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York to discuss doctrine in the Church of England. 
The points of view from which Dr. Pilcher and the Members of this 
Commission regard the subject of the Future Life have certainly 
much similarity. 


Jesus the Heretic, by CONRAD NOEL. Pp. xii +222. 5s.net. (J. M. Dent 
& Sons, Ltd., London, 1939.) 


THE contents of this book have some of the oddity of its remarkable 
title. The author unites flashes of keen insight with an occasional 
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extreme wrongheadedness of judgement. His main theme, if one 
can speak of the main theme of a book so discursive, is the place of 
Christianity in the effort for social righteousness. He describes well 
and eloquently certain standing faults of the religious mind, some of 
them usual with seriously minded people generally, and delivers 
himself of many wise and eminently well-balanced judgements. It is 
strange then, that side by side with an array of wisdom and common 
sense, we should meet judgements which can only be described as 
fanatical. One may, for example, admit to the full that the Act of 
Union of 1800 ‘lacked moral validity’, that ‘it was carried in opposi- 
tion to the great preponderance of the unbribed intellect of Ireland’, 
and yet may feel it fanciful to assert that the Union Jack, because 
constructed to commemorate this unrighteous Act, should be abolished 
as ‘unchristian’ (p. 188). The flag, surely, has been associated with 
the whole history of the two countries for a century, and therefore, 
among other things, with the more humane relations between them 
which we owe to Mr. Gladstone. 

None the less, with all its oddities of judgement, the book has 
a thought-provoking character which compels admiration. 

C. J. SHEBBEARE 


An Archaeological Record of Rome from the Seventh to the Second 
Century B.c., by Inez Scott RysBerc (= Studies and Documents, 
vol. xiii, 2 parts. Edited by Kirsopp Lake and Sitva Lake). 
Pp. xiv +248, with 54 plates. 35s. net. (London: Christopher ; 
and Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940.) 

Tuts closely documented study is not a complete archaeological 

record of Rome. Neither buildings nor fortifications are included, 

nor is the discussion of the types of burial a part of the author’s plan, 
though some information appears incidentally in the course of her 
account of the Esquiline cemetery. A complete record of the small 
objects of pottery, metal, &c., is given, these including not only the 
grave-goods but the remains from votive deposits and scattered finds 
throughout the city. Coins, which form a separate study, are only 
mentioned when the types have a bearing on otherclasses of antiquity. 
In addition there are chapters on the terra-cotta arulae, and the revet- 
ments of the same material. In the case of the latter the discussion 
is confined to the types employed and their relation to classical art 
and there is no attempt to attribute them to known stages of the 
buildings from which they came. The earliest stage in the occupa- 
tion of the Seven Hills is not included in the survey, though the 
later graves from the Forum (covering the seventh century down to 
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c. 625) fall within the limits of the period and are treated together 
with the other sites which have yielded imports of the orientalizing 
period. 

The work is a compilation, the author being normally content to 
accept the received opinion. Her sources are clearly stated and her 
own occasional suggestions indicated. As a summary of the material 
the book will be useful, dnd the copious bibliographical notes will 
serve as a guide through the maze of published literature. The only 
important omission which we have noted is the painting from the 
Tomb of the Scipios (Cambridge Ancient History, Plates, iv, 82b). 
Though fragmentary it should have received notice beside the very 
full discussion of the painting from the Esquiline tomb, the only 
other example of this art preserved in Rome and dating from the 
period under discussion. 

In addition to the final chapter each division is followed by a 
summary of the evidence yielded by the material. As summaries 
these do not go beyond the evidence, but they are at times phrased 
in a manner which suggests that the author is placing too much weight 
on this material which only represents one side of the picture. The 
two painted tombs already mentioned show how much we have lost 
by the destruction or non-discovery of almost all the graves of the 
wealthy families of the Republican period. But even were these 
preserved intact the legal bias against luxury in funeral customs would 
have prevented the cemeteries from giving a full picture of the material 
culture of the city. Gold is very rare and Mrs. Ryberg remarks 
(p. 206) ‘ the traditional account of the dedication of a gold crater at 
Delphi after the fall of Veii is supported by no archaeological evidence 
either of the friendly relation with Greece ...or of the degree of 
luxury ...’. But the story, which is circumstantial, suggests an 
exceptional contact and the matrons’ offerings are not an essential 
detail. The implied lack of gold is contradicted by the almost con- 
temporary episode of the ransoming of the city with the 1000 pounds 
of gold paid to the Gauls (Livy, v. 48), a story most unlikely to have 
been invented by Rome, though later pride may have swollen the 
amount. The temples and the wall of the fourth century which 
placed Rome among the largest Italian cities of that period must be 
used to supplement the picture of early Republican Rome given by 
the graves. C. A. RALEGH RADFORD 


Saint David in the Liturgy, by Stas M. Harris, M.A. Pp. 86+ 

3 illustrations. 5s. net. (University of Wales Press Board, 1940.) 
Mr. Harris sets out to trace the origin and diffusion of the liturgical 
cultus of St. David, and achieves his aim with such success as to 
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make his readers hope that he will undertake a similar study of the 
cultus of another popular Welsh saint, Winifred. 

From the monastic foundation of St. David’s the cultus of the 
saint passed naturally to Ireland, and it is without surprise that we find 
March 1st noted as his date in the Catalogue of the Saints of Ireland 
and in the Irish Martyrologies. How, on the other hand, are we to 
account for the earlier observance of the Welsh St. David in England ? 
Probably the earliest English entry of St. David against March 1st 
occurs as an addition, in a hand of the eleventh century, to the 
Glastonbury Kalendar incorporated in the ‘ Leofric Missal’. If the 
Glastonbury entry is not the earliest, it is second to that in the oldest 
surviving Sherborne Kalendar of circa 1061. Both Glastonbury and 
Sherborne are likely channels of transmission, the former,as Mr. Harris 
notes, on account of its association with St. David as asserted by 
Rhygtfarch and Giraldus, and the latter as inheriting the tradition 
of Asser who had been a monk and Bishop of St. David’s before 
coming to Sherborne. It was another former Bishop of St. David’s, 
Archbishop Chichele, who in 1415 increased the dignity of St. David’s 
feast throughout the Canterbury Province for ‘ all time to come ’. 

Mr. Harris prints the text of the prayer of St. David as it appears 
in the medieval Missals and Breviaries, and includes the Latin, 
Welsh, and English forms sanctioned for modern use by the Roman 
and Anglican authorities. 

On p. 4 the ‘n’ of ‘ Usnard’ should be, of course,‘u’. On p. 8 
Mr. Harris gives the entry in the Sherborne Kalendar as ‘ S. deuin 
episcopi’; Mr. Wormald’s transcript, on the other hand (in English 
Kalendars before A.D. r100, H. B. S. vol. lxxii, 1934, p. 186), represents 
it as simply ‘ sancti Deuin’. One could wish that, in addition to the 
‘Index of Liturgical Forms cited’, Mr. Harris had provided an 
* Index of Names and Places ’. E. C. RaTCLiFF 


Communia Mathematica Fratris Rogeri, Partes Prima et Secunda, 
edited by Ropert STEELE. Pp. xii+160. 15s. net. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1940.) 


THE sixteenth and penultimate volume in Dr. Steele’s great edition 
of Bacon’s opera hactenus inedita is described as an ‘ assembled work’, 
not originally composed in precisely this form. The points of interest 
to which Dr. Steele draws special attention are the amount of mathe- 
matical literature available in the second half of the thirteenth century, 
Bacon’s general dependence on Boethius, and his attitude to Euclid, 
whom he criticizes on various grounds, and not least because some 
of the demonstrations offered are dampnabilis consumcio temporis. 
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Many of Bacon’s own demonstrations, Dr. Steele adds, were shortly 
afterwards taken over by Campanus of Novara, whose version of 
Euclid superseded the translation by Adhelard of Bath, dating from 
the early twelfth century and perhaps somewhat damaged by suc- 
cessive copyists before it came into Bacon’s hands. 


The Problem of Matter and Form in the ‘De Ente et Essentia’ of 
Thomas Aquinas, by JoHN GOHEEN. Pp. 146. 8s. 6d. net. (Harvard 
University Press, 1940.) 


Tuis little book, containing only three chapters, is a clear and useful 
study of the early work in which St. Thomas expounds his theory of 
the distinction between essence and existence, in opposition to certain 
doctrines of matter and form derived mainly from the Fons Vitae of 
Avicebron, but associated also with the Augustinians whose philo- 
sophical supremacy was now threatened by the Aristotelian revival. 
To Avicebron the alliance of matter and form was universal and 
indissoluble. The existence of intellectual substances which were 
purely subsistent forms was therefore impossible, and it followed 
that the essence apprehended by intellect must embrace both matter 
and form. But while universal matter supporting universal form was 
his fundamental hypothesis, Avicebron did not imply that matter 
was identical with corporeitas; for corporeitas, as Mr. Goheen says, 
is itself ‘a particular sort of composite of matter and form’, not to 
be confused with ‘matter as one of the two formative elements of 
the cosmos’. What, then, is this ultimate incorporeal substratum ? 
Here Avicebron becomes very obscure. Matter is said to be existens 
per se and dans omnibus essentiam, and though, on the other hand, it 
does not attain to effectual being except when united with form, 
Mr. Goheen is doubtless right in holding that it cannot be identified 
with potentiality in a strictly Aristotelian sense. 

In the second chapter Mr. Goheen briefly examines St. Augustine’s 
own position and shows how some of his statements about informis 
materia (which is both spiritual and corporeal) might account for the 
sympathetic reception of Avicebron by some of the later Augustinians. 
Thanks to his firm belief in creation ex nihilo, Augustine was in no 
danger of suggesting that matter was original, but he was prepared 
to think of it as something between being and not-being, created yet 
formless, so that out of it both corporeal and spiritual beings could 
be fashioned. To this St. Thomas objected, and, though he does not 
(in the De Ente) directly attack Augustine or his followers, his whole 
conception of intellectual substances is designed to prove that only at 
the level of corporeal things (despite the peculiar difficulty about the 
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human soul) is matter indispensable. At the same time he guards 
himself against the admission of eternal or self-created forms, and by 
maintaining that the being of angels, though devoid of matter, is 
‘potential’ in relation to their own existence he differentiates his own 
position from Aristotle’s, provides a defence against Pantheism, and 
shows that thé transcendent nature of God the Creator is unique. 
In his quotations from Latin texts Mr. Goheen will find a few mis- 
prints, and there are also one or two slips or ambiguities in his 
translations. On p. go, for instance, the rendering of non enim forma 
secundum omne genus suum materia indiget by the words ‘for form in 
its entire genus is independent of matter’ might easily cause mis- 
understanding. W. H. V. Reape 


The Writings of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln 1235-1253, by 
S. HaRRISON THOMSON. Pp. 318. 215. net. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1940.) 

FORMERLY overshadowed by Roger Bacon, Grosseteste’s influence as 

a thinker was vindicated by the researches of Ludwig Baur. Now we 

are indebted to Dr. Harrison Thomson for a list of the manuscripts 

which contain works by him as well as those attributed falsely to his 
pen. The compilation of the list has entailed much labour, for well 
over two thousand manuscripts in a hundred and forty libraries have 
been examined. The result is a work of sound scholarship and of 
great usefulness. The arrangement is well conceived and generous 

indices are provided. Dr. Harrison Thomson is too experienced a 

palaeographer not to realize the danger of being dogmatic in the 

dating of manuscripts and in trusting to the ascription of authorship 
which they bear. He is careful to note whether a manuscript contains 
an ascription to Grosseteste or not. His wide knowledge of the 

Continental libraries has enabled him to list manuscripts which were 

unknown to Baur, and this has certain important results upon the 

number of treatises which we may attribute to Grosseteste. Thus 
the discovery of a Cambridge manuscript of the Summa in Octo 

Libros Physicorum Aristotelis, though unascribed and lacking the first 

folio, leads him with much certainty to assert as against Baur that 

the work, ascribed in other later manuscripts to Grosseteste, is really 
his. The study of manuscript ascriptions together with references 
in later medieval writers goes to support the authenticity of a com- 
mentary on the Posterior Analytics. Dr. Harrison Thomson has 
further discovered at Oxford a Computus in fourteen chapters, hitherto 
unnoticed. But it may be doubted whether the ascription in only one 
of the three known manuscripts of a Grammar justifies Dr. Thomson’s 
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acceptance of the work as genuine. Matthew Paris, a weighty authority 
whom he cites, mentions a similar work by John of Basingstoke, and 
the two may well be the same. Grosseteste’s method of compiling 
a florilegium (cf. pp. 122-4) is of great interest, and should aid any 
attempt to trace the books once in the bishop’s library. The number 
of manuscripts at Prague, including a Czech translation of a letter, 
should be noted; Grosseteste was held in high esteem by Wyclif, and 
in consequence by the Hussite scholars. It is pleasant to add that an 


edition of the principal inedita is in preparation under the editorship 
of Dr. Thomson. 


The Religious Houses of Medieval England, by Davip KNow es, O.S.B. 
Pp. vi+ 167. 8s. 6d. net. (London, Sheed & Ward, 1940.) 


SCHOLARS as well as the lay reader will find Dom Knowles’s catalogue 
of the various religious houses of medieval England a useful guide. 
Very wisely he refuses to list houses which ceased to exist before the 
time of St. Dunstan and were not revived afterwards. Our knowledge 
of such foundations is too scanty to permit either accuracy or com- 
pleteness. The other houses, however, both of monks and mendicants, 
he groups alphabetically under the headings of the various Orders 
represented in the country, a special list being devoted to alien 
priories. In many instances Dom Knowles is able to correct not only 
the Monasticon but the work of modern writers in regard to the 
various dates of foundation. Here he depends much on the Victoria 
County Histories and upon the help of specialist historians of the 
various Orders and localities. An introductory essay on the origins 
and development of the religious life in England is added, and this 
should be read in conjunction with his recent larger work. Five 
maps show the geographical disposition of the different Orders. The 
book is one of scholarship and general utility. J. G. Sikes 


The Psychology and Ethics of Spinoza, a Study in the History and 
Logic of Ideas, by Davip Bipney, Ph.D. Pp. xv+454. 175. net. 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, and London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1940.) 


THE time is certainly ripe for a detailed study of Spinoza’s psychology. 
Most of his recent interpreters, especially in America, have concen- 
trated their attention on his metaphysics, relegating the theory of 
the emotions (affectus) to a secondary place. Dr. Bidney has set 
himself to remedy this deficiency with commendable thoroughness. 
His criticisms, though pressed home with over-meticulous severity, 
display both learning and acuteness of penetration. He explains his 
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method in the Preface and Introduction. Spinoza must not be inter- 
preted in the light either of later systems of philosophy or exclusively 
of past tradition. He is to be taken from start to finish as ‘his own 
interpreter’. But we must not expect that, when so taken, ‘he will 
make it plain’. To assume, as does, e.g., Prof. Hallett, that Spinoza’s 
Ethics presents a coherent system, is, in Dr. Bidney’s judgement, to 
queer the pitch for an understanding of his psychology and ethics. 
Spinoza’s chief claim to originality lies, we are told, in his application 
to psychology of Galileo’s law of inertia, the mind being ‘ considered 
as a spiritual automaton subject to necessary laws of its own, even as 
the body was subject to the universal laws of motion’ (14). He was 
the first to set his sails on the course traversed in recent times by 
James and Lange, and, with certain noteworthy divergences, by 
Freud (see the suggestive comparisons in Part III, c. xiv). But this 
explicit intention is belied at almost every point by the unwitting 
recognition of incompatible ingredients derived from the hellenic- 
medieval legacy. Despite his protest against back numbers, Dr. Bidney 
overstresses Spinoza’s anxiety to give full weight to the historical 
tradition. ‘His logical incoherencies’, we are told (45), ‘are largely 
due to the fact that his initial premises were incompatible with the 
historical ideas he tried to incorporate in what he wished to be an 
all-inclusive system.’ But surely his passionate avowal in the fifth 
Part of the Ethics of intellectual love towards a res infinita et aeterna 
marks a cleavage, not merely between the temper of a scientific 
rationalist and that of Jewish Neo-Platonism (rather than of ‘ Scholas- 
ticism’, a term which Dr. Bidney uses very loosely), but one that has 
its roots in his own spiritual experience. With regard, however, to 
the resulting incoherencies, we are in agreement with Dr. Bidney, 
who tracks them down with uncompromising avidity. We cannot 
here follow him in detail in his close analysis of the whole gamut of 
the emotions (in Part I of the volume) and of the virtues (more 
briefly, in Part Il). In psychology, the mechanism of the ‘affects’ 
and the metaphysical parallelism of modes of thought and body is 
sacrificed to the doctrine of the autonomy of the intellect, in its pro- 
gressive liberation from the bondage to passions due to imagination and 
sense. In the theory of knowledge, control of the passive emotions 
by the active is secured at the cost of the assumption that adequate 
ideas involve adequate causes. Dr. Bidney’s argument on this head 
(c. i, §§ 3, 4) is somewhat difficult to follow, but he succeeds in 
making his point. It turns on the distinction (see Ep. 60, to Tschirn- 
haus) between the extrinsic criterion of a true idea (agreement with 
its ideatum) and the intrinsic criterion of an adequate one. If every 
idea must agree with its physical correlate, as is required by the 
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parallelism of attributes, how can any idea be other than true? 
‘What Spinoza failed to see is that if a true idea is true because of 
its extrinsic agreement with its ideatum, then its adequacy must also 
be extrinsic; and conversely, if its adequacy is intrinsic, its truth 
must be so likewise’ (29). Moreover, in his account of the third 
grade of knowledge (scientia intuitiva), he wavers between a Neo- 
Platonic theory of causality and a Cartesian theory of mathematical 
intuition (c. x, § 6). For the former, all intuitive knowledge is in or 
through God as its metaphysical prius; for the latter, it carries no 
implication of the ontological status of its objects. Finally, in Spinoza’s 
ethics, there is the rift between explanation in terms of the conatus 
for self-preservation as sole sufficient cause and a teleological inter- 
pretation of the moral life as directed to the supreme good. The 
author shows how, as we ascend the scale of knowledge, the concept 
of perfection changes its meaning; from a purely relative idea (an 
ens rationis) it becomes the objective exemplar (e.g. the essence of 
man, as grasped by reason), and, in intuitive knowledge, the synonym 
for absolute reality, degrees of perfection in finite entities being 
measured by the infinite perfection of God (274, 275). 

The chief criticism we have to offer on Dr. Bidney’s valuable con- 
tribution to Spinozistic studies is that, in his desire to expose Spinoza’s 
incoherencies in detail, he does not always see the wood for the trees. 
To discuss the rifts in Spinoza’s metaphysical groundwork (e.g. his 
failure to reconcile the eternal with the temporal or to account for 
the facts of evil and moral freedom) lies beyond his aim. But the 
problem, how man can ever rise from a lower to a higher grade of 
knowledge, and thereby to the life of virtue and liberty, is one that 
arises directly from Spinoza’s theory of the emotions; as has been 
shown by Guzzo in his able work (J/ pensiero di Spinoza), to which 
no reference is made in these pages. Moreover, a fuller consideration 
of Spinoza’s three levels of knowledge would remove the sting from 
certain of Dr. Bidney’s strictures, e.g. the apparent contradictions 
(a) between the definition of the ‘affects’ as integral to a process of 
transition and their identification with the consummation of the 
process (77-8), and (6) in the various statements relating to amor 
intellectualis Dei. Spinoza, we are told (355), ‘applied the notion of 
intellectual joy to God in order to demonstrate the intellectual love 
of God for Himself, but reverted to his definition of corporeal love in 
order to demonstrate that God could not reciprocate the love of men’. 
But Spinoza clearly differentiates between the nature of love on each 
of the three levels of apprehension. It is on the plane of ratio (not, 
as the passage cited above suggests, of intuition) that man’s love 
for God remains unreciprocated ; whereas, for intuitive knowledge, 
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man’s love for God is explicitly declared to be also God’s love towards 
men (i.e. individual men, as the plural implies). The impersonal 
relationship becomes (since intuitive knowledge is of individuals in 
their individuality) that of personal communion, both on the side of 
man and on that of God. 

In Part III, which is of the nature of an appendix, Dr. Bidney 
compares Spinoza’s doctrines not only with those of modern psycho- 
logists but also with certain recent theories of value, indicating, e.g. 
the points of agreement and difference between Spinoza and Whitehead. 
Both thinkers identify value with actuality, in contrast to the prevalent 
trend of contemporary axiology; but whereas for Whitehead value 
and actuality imply finitude and temporality, for Spinoza their true 
home is with the infinite and the eternal. These two closing chapters 
contain many valuable suggestions. The same is true indeed of the 
book throughout. It is the more to be regretted that, in a work of 
so much merit, the author has not subjected his proofs (especially as 
regards quotations from the Latin) to more rigorous correction. 


Conventionalization and Assimilation in Religious Movements as problems 
in Social Psychology—with special reference to the development of 
Buddhism and Christianity (Riddell Memorial Lectures), by R. H. 


Tuoutess, M.A., Ph.D. Pp.79. 2s.6d.net. (Oxford University 
Press, 1940.) 


In these three Lectures Dr. Thouless has more to say about 
Buddhism than about Christianity, for it lends itself more easily to 
dispassionate scientific inquiry. How far this method of abstraction 
helps to an understanding of a living religion may of course be 
questioned. In the first lecture Dr. Thouless develops a suggestive 
analogy between the Buddha’s original teaching, with its insistence 
on the principle of causality, its exclusion of theism and metaphysics, 
and its concern with liberation from mental stress rather than with 
salvation from sin, and the teaching of modern science, especially of 
psychotherapy. In effect, ‘Buddha substituted practical psychology 
for religion’. The second lecture deals with the tendency of religions 
to revert to the systems from which their founders revolted; the 
third with their tendency to appropriate doctrines and practices from 
alien cults. ‘Hinayana Buddhism has been changed mostly by con- 
ventionalization, Mahayana Buddhism mostly by assimilation.’ ‘The 
author makes no claim to originality in his materials, but his treatment 
of them is throughout competent and full of interest. He closes with 
a discussion of the pertinent question whether Christianity can find a 
via media between ‘the cruelties of persecution’ and ‘the dangers of 
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indiscriminate assimilation’. He suggests that the Church of Engiand 
would do well to renounce its theory of doctrinal uniformity and, 
accepting the fact of diversity within its borders, seek unity in a 
common practical purpose. This implies surely an abnegation by 
the Church of any claim to truth, and, as Dr. Prestige has recently 
contended, runs counter to its historic principle that unity of order 
and worship must be grounded on unity of faith in Christ. 
W. G. DE BuRGH 


The Present Age and two Minor Ethico-Religious Treatises, by SOREN 
KIERKEGAARD, translated by ALEXANDER Dru and WALTER LowRIE. 
Pp. xii+ 163. 7s. 6d. net. (Oxford University Press, 1940.) 

The Present Age is Kierkegaard’s diagnosis of the disease from which 

he believed his generation to be suffering. ‘Our age’, he says, ‘ is 

essentially one of understanding and reflection, without passion, 
momentarily bursting into enthusiasm, and shrewdly relapsing into 
repose.’ What he called the reflective habit was, he believed, gradually 
dulling the nerve of action and threatened to paralyse it altogether. 
Men had grown so accustomed to consider every possible alternative 
that interminable discussion had taken the place of decisive action and 
was even making itimpossible. But the concrete individual, whether 
that individual was a generation, a people, an assembly of the people, 
or a man, had its existence and its only right to exist in the immediate 
positive decision which became an act. It was not that he was 
blind to the value of reflection in clarifying the situation which called 
for action and in thus preparing its more fruitful exercise. But he 
was convinced that reflection could become, and had now actually 
become, a substitute for action, even a complacent means of escape 
from it. This was the substance of the indictment which he preferred 
against the generation in which he lived, and he proceeded to justify 
it by a closer analysis of its temper and mode of life. The effect of 
giving free rein to the reflective habit was indeed to enlarge the scope 
of life’s interests, but it was also to do so by reducing their intensity. 
Unless a fresh inrush of passionate enthusiasm came to fertilize this 
widened field of interest it must remain shallow, superficial, devoid 
of positive meaning and intent. That was what Kierkegaard thought 
was actually happening to the Denmark of his time. Its life instead 
of being concentrated upon creative purpose was being dissipated in 
the futilities of mere reflective understanding. This kind of under- 
standing he considered futile because it tended to evacuate life of its 
concrete richness and reduce it to an abstraction which was non- 
existent or existed only as a kind of monstrous phantasm. The last 
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stage of this process of thinking away all its concrete elements from 
life, which Kierkegaard also describes as the levelling process, was 
reached with the formation of the concept of ‘ the public’. On the 
public he pours out all the vials of his indignant scorn. ‘ Throughout 
many changes ’, he says, ‘ the tendency in modern times has remained 
a levelling one.’ But it had beena general tendency only, varied from 
time to time by the firm assertion of more concrete values. Now, 
however, i.e. in Kierkegaard’s own time, the levelling process had 
gained a new impetus and was in search of a new instrument. 


In order that everything should be reduced to the same level it 
is first of all necessary to procure a phantom, its spirit, a monstrous 
abstraction, an all-embracing something which is nothing, a mirage 
—and that phantom is the public. It is only in an age which is 
without passion, yet reflective, that such a phantom can develop 
itself with the help of the Press which itself becomes an abstraction. 


Elsewhere he says: 


Only when the sense of association in society is no longer strong 
enough to give life to concrete realities is the Press able to create 
that abstraction ‘the public’, consisting of unreal individuals who 
never are and never can be united in an actual situation or organiza- 
tion, and yet are held together as a whole. 


In other words, the public was powerless to unite individuals in their 
concrete hopes and aims and strivings, but it had the diabolic power 
of absorbing into its phantasmal self and thus triumphantly suppressing 
all that was concrete and actual in individuality. Yet in the pro- 
vidential ordering of the world even the great ‘ Levelling-Master’ had 
been assigned its role of hope and opportunity. Just because it 
threatened the individual with dissolution it might also rouse him to 
a sense of his desperate peril and to a recognition of the sources of 
strength and salvation which would deliver him from it. That 
moment of direst need might become his opportunity of learning that 
he must either be ‘ lost in the dizziness of unending abstraction or 
saved for ever in the reality of religion’. 

Kierkegaard’s indictment of his age may have been excessive and 
overcharged, but at least it arose out of a personal experience and 
conviction seldom surpassed for depth and intensity, and is therefore 
worthy to be pondered deeply by a generation in which the 
tendencies he reproved are perhaps even more pronounced than in his 
own. This generation indeed has been the first to take him with full 
seriousness. He had learned that if men were to think fruitfully 
they must think from within an actual situation with a view to the 
decisive action it called for, not from some generalized human 
situation with a view only to define the abstract norm of right conduct. 
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And what calls itself ‘existential’ thinking is, largely as a result of 
his influence, now boldly claiming its place in the philosophic schools. 
But religion was the sovereign and abiding field of his interest. And 
there his agonizing sense of man’s impotence apart from God, his 
overwhelming sense of the Divine authority and of the satisfying joy 
of yielding to it, have been the chief inspiration of that studied 
depreciation of the role of the discursive reason in theology which is 
so widely characteristic of its present-day temper and attitude. 
A. L. LILLey 


Theism and Cosmology, by JoHN Lairp. Pp. 321. 10s. 6d. net. 
(G. Allen & Unwin: London, 1940.) 


PerHapPs the dominant feeling of a reviewer who has just finished 
reading this first instalment of Professor Laird’s Gifford Lectures is 
a desire to wait for the second volume before making any comment 
at all. For though the lectures now published form a complete whole 
in themselves, both their method and their results have a provisional 
character until the discussions promised in the second series are in 
our hands. Professor Laird says that in this first series he proposes 
‘to examine a part, and, largely, the deistical part of cosmological 
theism, that is to say the cosmological argument itself, the relation of 
‘“* first’ to ‘‘ second ” causes in nature and the need for the former, 
the problem of origins in theories of creation, emanation, and the 
like, the theological implications of space and time, the evidence that 
the order of nature must be planned’. This programme he here treats 
‘in a provisionally realistic way’, regarding that as ‘the sense in 
which most of these arguments have been usually understood’. By 
provisional realism he means ‘the assumption that non-mental entities 
may exist and come within the ambit of human knowledge ’. 

Thus he leaves for his second volume the discussion of all arguments 
of an idealistic type, and the question of the bearing of this upon the 
provisional realism here adopted. It is this latter point that makes it 
difficult to judge this first volume by itself, though it is clear that 
Professor Laird regards his realist standpoint as justifiable and natural. 
Certainly it leads him to a large number of most interesting and far- 
reaching comments upon the problems he discusses, though there is 
with regard to most of them a lack of finality which either an idealist 
philosopher or a conventional theist may well find disturbing. But 
Professor Laird defers his discussion of a question which is becoming 
more and more important. ‘ It is quite possible’, he says, ‘ that theism 
in the end is not more effectively defensible by an idealistic than by 
a realistic philosophy, and even that some types of philosophical 
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idealism are definitely anti-theistic in a way that few if any realistic 
philosophies are compelled to be.’ This comes very near to the 
crux of the whole matter, and until we know how Professor Laird 
intends to deal with it, to comment adequately upon this first series 
of lectures is difficult. In any case space here forbids more than a 
brief indication of their contents. 

The first two lectures are concerned with the proper delimitation 
of natural religion and theism respectively. There can be few Gifford 
lecturers who have kept at once more closely and more critically to 
Lord Gifford’s intention. It may be noted that deism is brought 
well within the pale as ‘a species of philosophical theism’. ‘ It is 
a cosmological theory of the origin and stability of the universe, 
conceived upon principles that philosophical theism may rightly 
decide to incorporate.’ This opens the door for the discussions 
which fill the remainder of the volume, starting with the cosmological 
argument and passing by way of chapters upon creation, eternity, 
ubiquity, and omnipotence to teleology and the argument from design. 
Throughout the discussion the realism is insistent, and nowhere 
more so than in the firmness with which succession is asserted as 
fundamental to our experience, so that even the ‘specious present’ 
has succession deeply embedded in what some have claimed as a single 
unit of apprehension. This is combined with the assertion of the 
impotence of the past and the indeterminateness of the future, an 
indeterminateness which, so the realism demands, must hold even for 
God. Here the possible developments in the next series of lectures 
prevent either acceptance or refusal of these results as they stand. 
But at least we may agree so far as to say that succession and indeter- 
minacy are significant for God, whether the significance is ultimate, 
whatever that means, or not. 

There is no space for any comment upon the rest of the book. It 
must suffice to say that, as might be expected, it is vivid, shrewd, 
and closely analytic where analysis is needed. It is sometimes 
provocative and always readable. It is completely sincere and in- 


dependent. It is, in short, a model of what a series of Gifford lectures 
should be. 


Psychology, Psychotherapy, and Evangelicalism, by J. G. McKENzie. 
Pp. xiii+ 238. 10s. 6d. net. (G. Allen & Unwin: London, 1940.) 


UNDER such a title the reader might well have expected a loosely knit 
collection of essays, but Professor McKenzie has, in fact, had a single 
very definite purpose in writing this book, a purpose which the title 
barely indicates. He has taken in hand the task of isolating and expound- 
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ing the Evangelical strand of religious experience, and of illustrating and 
interpreting it in the light of his long and practical study of psychology 
in general and psychotherapy in particular. As he points out, a 
similar psychological treatment could be applied to other religious 
traditions, and it would be a valuable result of his work if others, 
equally well qualified, would take up this task. It is, however, 
obviously true that Evangelicalism, which is, in its essence, an 
emphasis upon personal religious experience, with conversion and 
sanctification as its two foci, lends itself especially well to psycho- 
logical exposition, and Dr. McKenzie makes full use of his oppor- 
tunities. 

The book falls into three parts, a straightforward account of the main 
features of Evangelicalism, an analysis of its main terms in the light 
of psychology, and some applications of the results to the practical 
problems of the pastor. Even such purely theological matters as the 
doctrines of the Atonement and of the Holy Spirit are found to lend 
themselves to psychological treatment, with surprisingly luminous 
results. In the case of the Atonement not only are the psychological 
grounds for such theories as that of vicarious penal suffering clearly 
to be seen, but valuable direction-posts, pointing to a better theory, 
can be found. Many points of special interest could be cited. Among 
others we may note a firm defence of the unity and importance of 
the ‘ pure ego’, a strongly activist account of faith, a broad concep- 
tion of conversion, a discussion of the Holy Spirit, as in St. Augustine, 
in terms of personality, and, finally, some wise remarks on the dangers 
as well as the importance of an interest in psychotherapy among 
clergymen and ministers. 


Revelation and the Unconscious, by R. Scott Frayn. Pp. 240. 
10s. 6d. net. (Epworth Press: London, 1940.) 


Tuis is a detailed and well-documented study of the unconscious 
levels of the mind, which Dr. Frayn regards as the special channel of 
revelation. His view is that of William James and of Dr. Sanday, 
brought up to date by a careful reading of Freud and Jung, the latter 
of whom is in general followed. The general thesis is that ‘ spiritual 
influence and revelation flow up through the primordial unconscious 
from the ground of our being in God Himself.’ In the interest of 
this view theories of a super-consciousness are firmly rejected, and 
whether this rejection can be sustained or not, criticism of such theories 
is rigorously pressed and is certainly valid against some of the forms 
in which they have been stated. Detailed discussion is here impos- 
sible, but the general comment may be made that to regard personality 
as having its ‘ unique and fundamental ground in God, and in primal 
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Creation’ may not be satisfying unless emphasis is also laid upon the 
truth, at least equally significant, that it is in God and in the final 
consummation that it has its goal. L. W. GRENSTED 


Die Stufenfolge des mystischen Erlebnisses bei William Law, by Konrap 
MINKNER. Pp. 164. RM. 6. (Miinchen, 1939.) 


Apart from one or two slight references in more general works this 
finely produced octavo volume, containing the thesis for the author’s 
doctorate of philosophy at Marburg University in 1939, introduces 
for the first time to the German public the greatest, perhaps, of our 
English mystical writers. 

Konrad Minkner is son of a Protestant missionary and pupil of 
Professor Friedrich Heiler, whose work on Prayer is known to many 
British readers. His treatment of the subject reflects the oecumenical 
and ‘High’ Lutheran standpoint of his teacher; after Heiler he has 
evidently found much guidance and inspiration in Evelyn Underhill’s 
works and in the Abbé Henri Brémond’s masterly volumes. The book 
abounds in quotations from these writers, from the great Catholic 
mystics of the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, and from 
William Law himself. It is largely based on the annotated edition of 
Law’s Mystical Writings published by the present reviewer in 1928, 
although the writer reverts to Overton’s view of Law’s consistent 
loyalty, in spite of his enthusiasm for the mysticism of Jacob Boehme, 
to the sacramental doctrines of his own Church. This is really the 
first connected attempt to trace the stages of our great mystic’s 
religious experience from the hints given in his generally highly 
‘impersonal’ writings. Minkner breaks fresh ground in several direc- 
tions; for example, in the evidence he gathers of the definitely 
mystical character of Law’s thought in the period of the Serious Call 
and in regard to some of the little recognized and generally wholesome 
modifications which he tacitly introduced into the teachings which 
he adopted from his master Boehme. Altogether this work is a valuable 
study, shot through as it is with a generous enthusiasm for the 
adventurous search for God, under the guidance of the mystics of 
the Church, and inspired by a spirit that is most admirably super- 
national and super-denominational. STEPHEN HoBHOUSE 


Das protestantische Prinzip in Kirche und Welt, by Dr. THEODOR 
SIEGFRIED. Pp. iv+528. (Akademischer Verlag, Halle 1939.) 


Tue underlying thesis of this elaborate study may be said to be that 
the essential principle of Protestantism is wholly positive. It is not a 
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mere negation of anything, but a definite affirmation of truth that has 
all kinds of constructive relations to thought and life, to religion and 
conduct, to the Church and the world. 

One of the more notable things in the volume is the penetrating 
interpretation of sin and repentance in their relation to the need of the 
soul and the grace of God. These are seen not merely as moments 
of religious experience, but as a kind of fundamental antithesis that 
always remains in the life of the soul, and is constitutive in our 
relation to God, and in our acceptance of the redemption that is in 
Christ. This particular exposition, with the treatment of Luther’s doc- 
trine of the deus nudus which follows, is a valuable contribution to the 
understanding both of the Reformer and of a vital aspect of evangelical 
religion. 

A good deal in the way of parallel and contrast in these pages seems 
rather intangible, as, for example, when Nietzsche is brought into the 
theological and ethical range. All the way through, in fact, one is 
haunted by the feeling that, while the essential principle of the Reforma- 
tion is no doubt both profound and ultimate, it simply cannot be at 
all so much involved and so intricate as this exposition of it would 
suggest. A plea is rightly made in these pages for concreteness in 
our thoughts of God and of revelation, but that is what is rather 
lacking here; much of the interpretation is too abstract and too 
subjective. Henry Bett 


Tennant’s Philosophical Theology, by D. L. ScuppEr. Pp. xiv + 278. 
14s. net. (Yale University Press: H. Milford, London, 1940.) 


Tuis book contains four chapters. The first, preceded by a short 
account of Tennant’s writings and ‘affiliations’, is a thorough and, 
I think, an accurate 70-page account of Tennant’s philosophical 
theology. It shows high competence in a varied and intricate field. 
‘The second, rather briefer, is a critique of Tennant’s main argument, 
and asserts that Tennant’s empirical basis, viz. that all ‘ ontal’ philo- 
sophy must be sense-grounded, and the mediate analogical method 
of this twentieth-century Butler cannot of themselves make theism 
probable. Religious experience is also required. An analogical argu- 
ment cannot outstrip the framework of the analogy, and Tennant, by 
admitting that creation is an utter mystery, thereby admits that the 
‘probability’ of creative design is as good as worthless. In the third 
and longest chapter the author tries to show in detail that Tennant’s 
rejection of religious experience as acceptable evidence is inadequately 
reasoned, and he asserts that religious experience, a ‘comprehensive 
mysticism’, is genuine evidence. Here the book might well have 
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stopped, but it has a brief concluding chapter in which the alternatives 
of design or chance are debated with more eloquence but with less 
subtlety than went before. The conclusion, I suppose, is that, religious 
experience being admitted, Tennant’s way of arguing goes a very long 
way, but the main impression conveyed is that one could go far 
without it. There is a 20-page bibliography of Tennant’s hooks, 
reviews, &c., and of reviews of his Philosophical Theology, and of 
other literature that Mr. Scudder has kept in mind. 

I should like to express a high opinion of the first three chapters 
of the book. It is much more than a successful doctor’s dissertation, 
although such was its origin. As I have said, Mr. Scudder is an 
accomplished expositor. He has also a very nice turn for criticism, 
always fair-minded, and made, where possible, with constructive 
intent. He has a very wide acquaintance with relevant modern 
literature, and a flair for selecting the best statement of a case, 
whether he is hostile or friendly towards it. It is probably unjust to 
expect more than a sketch towards constructive theism in a book like 
this. Nevertheless, with the best will in the world, I find the author’s 
positive account of ‘ religious experience’ almost empty except where 
it is illegitimately extrapolative. In appearance he claims a positive 
‘intuition’. Actually, if the‘ intuition’ be a little more than something 
in non (non-inferential, non-analogical, &c.), it seems to me to be 
just a total impression, and a rather vague impression at that. As to 
extrapolation take the following statement (p. 154): ‘Numina are 
unique moments in which a subject becomes aware of an object 
characterized by ultimacy and intimacy which concentrates its whole 
life upon him as its representative.’ Pass the looseness of calling 
a numen a‘moment’. How could a man intuit that the numen ‘con- 
centrates its whole life upon him’? When Mr. Scudder criticizes 
Griffiths or Knudson about the nature of ‘ religious experience’ he is 
very acute, very much upon his guard. The same is true of many 
of his answers to Tennant’s rejection of the evidence of ‘religious 
experience’. But Mr. Scudder seems to me to drop his guard when 
he gives his own positive account of such experience. 


The Idea of the Soul in Western Philosophy and Science, by WILLIAM 
Exuis. Pp. 314. 12s. 6d. net. (G. Allen & Unwin: London, 
1940.) 

Tuis is the work of a zoologist with a devouring interest in natural 

science, in human culture, in metaphysics, and in the history of ideas. 

His way of writing seems to be, and sometimes is, pleasantly desultory. 

Like a good story-teller he keeps his solution for the end, scattering 
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clues as he goes along. The recurring motif among the clues is what 
Socrates said about Anaxagoras in the Phaedo and what we ought to 
say about that to-day. What Socrates said, it will be remembered, 
was that Anaxagoras, having asserted the primacy of voids, proceeded 
to talk about movement-patterns and nothing else. Socrates wanted 
to know why these bones of his were in prison and not in a perfectly 
feasible exile. 

More than half the book has run its course before its historical 
discussion culminates in an account of Descartes’ para-physical theory ; 
and Graeco-Christian-Renaissance theories concerning matter, mind, 
and spirit are a highway upon which specialists have been marching 
diligently these many years. The author is rather chary of references, 
and it is not easy to check much that he says. But there is zest, 
confidence, and reflection in all his pages. Gradually the arresting 
features of the theory emerge: Individual vitalism is Dionysiac. The 
mathematizing of sense-evidence is neo-Pythagorean. A new Socrates 
would have to be a changed Socrates, for Loeb, Pavlov, Child, and 
Lashley have gone a long way towards explaining why the conditioned 
body of Socrates remained in prison. 

In short, the theory of the conditioned reflex is developed vigor- 
ously. Driesch’s entelechy is de-mystified largely by ‘ theories’ and 
‘hypotheses’ concerning axial gradients in metabolism. So neo- 
Pythagoreanism waxes much stronger. Can it then succeed? ‘No’, 
says Dr. Ellis the metaphysician. Mathematical patterns may come 
to terms with Kéhler and improve upon Watson. But Socrates cannot 
be quashed. Neo-Pythagoreanism must always remain too abstract for 
sufficiency. On the other hand, Socrates must shed what is Dionysiac 
in him. Soulfulness cannot be a property of individuals as such. It 
must be cosmic, and it is para-physical principally because there is 
a memorial dimension in things which becomes mind and not merely 
mind-like when conditioned reflexes become possible. The solution, 
I fear, is the briefest sketch. It appears to be a form of totalitarian 
pampsychism combined with Leibniz’s doctrine that matter is mens 
momentanea; but Dr. Ellis, as a historian, is very reticent about 
Leibniz. 

I shall end with two complaints. I think the author might have 
helped us had he explained why precisely a so-called ‘conditioned 
reflex’ is a reflex. There would plainly be a fallacy if we said, e.g., 
that an actor’s shiver upon the stage was non-voluntary, because 
shivering from cold is non-voluntary. Call the shiver a reflex in both 
cases (for it is the same movement) and you abolish the human will 
by an easy ambiguity. My second complaint concerns the mnemic 
theory of mind, soul, or spirit. How does memory, e.g., make the 
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difference between the sensation of red and any pattern of colourless 
physical vibrations ? Memory of what? Joun Lairp 


The Nature of the World, an Essay in Phenomenalist Metaphysics, 
by W. T. Stace. Pp. vi+262. 14s. net. (Princeton University 
Press: Princeton, 1940.) 


PROFESSOR STACE takes a hand in the philosophic pastime of placing 
a landing-ground for the jumping cat. Philosophy, he claims, is 
tending towards the position he prepares for her. When he says this, 
he is limiting his view to the British and American academic field, 
and so limited the claim is fair. The current theses are lucidly stated 
and drawn into an equation: the sum correctly worked, and a double 
line ruled under the answer. His clarity and brevity are a model to 
others, and his judgement on the positions which he takes at all 
seriously has an inevitable rightness about it. 

The fundamental question as always is, What needs to be taken 
seriously ? The author’s phenomenalism rejects the a priori, but that 
is very largely a question of verbal statement. A-priorists can often 
be fairly represented as empiricists who admit a range of ‘higher’ 
or less obvious structural characteristics in the apprehended world. 
How radical is Professor Stace’s empiricism? He begins by talking 
like an out-and-out disciple of Hume. Against any doctrine of 
causality or real action, he seems to invoke the principle that between 
the occurrence or existence of something and the occurrence or 
existence of something else there can be no relation but the simple 
relation of and. But the further and most significant relation of not 
without appears in the analysis of experience: for anything to exist, 
the aspects of particularity and of universality are both demanded, 
and these characterize sense (or imagination) data and thoughts 
respectively. The data and the thoughts, though distinct as events, 
must supplement one another in (or as) one ‘cell’. Of such cells 
(i.e. private worlds centred on persons or rudimentary persons) the 
total world is made up, so far as we can know it. 

This conclusion sounds even more Leibnitian than Whitehead 
himself, but Professor Stace goes against Leibniz in asserting the 
universal necessity of apperception: he can admit no low-grade cells 
below the level of the conscious, no ‘sleeping monads’ to correspond 
to our perceptions of the merely physical. And he is too good 
a Leibnitian to take the alternative way out: with Leibniz he tilts 
the balance in favour of mind and against will, reducing the second 
to the first. Will is just a certain sequence of mental events with 
a certain subjective appearance: there is in it no real exercise of 
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creative force, such as, operating blindly, might constitute the sub- 
stance of physical cells, and so provide an alternative clue to the 
sub-mental. And so the system has an ‘ idealist’ look. Cells indeed 
contain more than minds, for the data apperceived are really distinct 
from their apperception. Still, there are no cells that have not minds, 
and the supposed apprehension of self-being in physical objects is 
rejected as no true phenomenon by this phenomenalism. 

On the other hand, we find a somewhat obscure phenomenon 
admitted, the experienced state of welfare, Aristotle’s eudaemonia, 
a whole of valuable existence not reducible to a sum of pleasures or 
to anything but itself. What most conduces to this is the ethically 
right. The account of the general nature of value is so orthodox 
from the traditional Aristotelian point of view, that we need say no 
more about it but that it commends itself. Professor Stace apparently 
expects it to be a bombshell for his friends. 

Further non-obvious phenomena to win acceptance are those of 
religion and, especially, mysticism. God is not needed to ‘explain’ 
the agreement between the various cells, still less their existence. 
The existence of anything is simply a fact: while a general structural 
characteristic of the world, like this quasi-Leibnitian harmony of its 
cells, is itself the explanation of its instances, but cannot be in turn 
explained, unless by a characteristic yet more general of which it is 
itself the instance. If piety apprehends God-phenomena—and it 
would be boorish to deny it—these must be referred not to a creator 
but to a super-cell which just happens to be there in rerum natura, 
like Apollo or Jove. 

The theological critic says to himself : ‘Why not trust the mystics 
a little further? They do not seem to themselves to apprehend the 
telepathic personal influence of a great brother-spirit, but the action 
of an absolute Being, determining their very existence. They may 
tend towards pantheism, certainly not towards Professor Stace’s 
monolatrous paganism. Why not allow that they are apprehending 
a further structural characteristic of the world, such that, as a whole 
cell is necessary to the existence of each “pole” (its datum and its 
mind), so God is necessary for the existence of all finite and particular 
cells ?’ 

But Professor Stace would not accept this, because it commits us 
to what we cannot precisely understand, for the very orthodox and 
sufficient reason that we are not God. In the name of clarity, tran- 
scendence must be denied: and the efforts of those transcendentalists 
who have spoken, not because speech could be adequate, but because 
silence is insupportable, the efforts of Plotinus, St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas, and the theistic passages in Kant, are written off as 
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‘mere metaphysical acrobatics’. It is in this demand for clarity that 
the inevitable tension between philosophy and theology appears. 
And the theologian must respect it, for he has often felt it within 
himself. AUSTIN FARRER 


Religion in Science and Civilization, by Sir RicHarp GRrecory. 
Pp. 366. 12s. 6d. net. (Macmillan, 1940.) 


In the present volume Sir Richard Gregory presents a broad survey 
of the impact of science upon human thought and social behaviour 
from the standpoint of a scientific observer who ‘has a heart as well 
as a mind, and seeks to share his maturer thoughts with his fellow 
beings’. So wide, in fact, is his outlook that it covers the vast 
expanse of culture from Palaeolithic times to the turbulent days in 
which we live. 

The actual scheme of the book, however, does not follow an orderly 
sequence, and in consequence it is not easy to discover a sustained 
theme or argument running through the many subjects discussed. 
These range from the influences of astrology in the civilizations of 
the Ancient East, and calendrical festivals determined by the Zodiac, 
to the Pax Romana, the Biblical doctrine of the creation and fall of 
man, and back again to the origins of European civilization, primitive 
cults, and the evolution of the idea of God, with two final chapters 
devoted to faith and the liberation of thought and science and social 
ethics. In the section dealing with Greek cosmology and Hellenic 
speculative thought ‘the classic standard of excellence’ is rightly 
stressed, and the failure of Greece is attributed to the emphasis laid 
on reason to the neglect of emotion. ‘Just as in religion ritual over- 
shadowed belief, and in politics devotion to the forms of democracy 
sometimes obscured the true end of the State, in ethics’, it is main- 
tained, ‘rationalism failed to give to the rule of conduct that colour 
of emotional appeal which binds men in unswerving devotion to the 
right.’ 

The great gift of Rome to civilization was peace and centralization, 
a factor developed by the Papacy in its claim to temporal and spiritual 
jurisdiction over the whole of Christendom. With the rise of modern 
scientific thought and inquiry religion lost its force as the unifying 
principle in society. A new materialistic philosophy with utilitarian 
ends became the dynamic, and with the advance of knowledge earlier 
conceptions of God and the universe have ceased to satisfy thoughtful 
minds, except as stages in the evolution of faith and belief. Never- 
theless, the gap that undoubtedly exists between the thought of the 
schools and that of the ‘vast majority of worshippers in Christian 
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communities’ is unduly magnified. Thus, surely it is not true to say 
that ‘most church-goers, and all who have been brought up to accept 
traditional interpretations of Christian teachers, regard the Report of 
the Archbishops’ Commission on Doctrine with dismay as a capitula- 
tion to the forces of modernism and scientific materialism’. Con- 
versely, in the domain of scholarship, the number of theologians who 
would accept the author’s statement that ‘there is nothing in the 
Synoptic Gospels to suggest that Jesus was other than human’ is 
negligible. That the Virgin Birth is not essential to the doctrine of 
the Incarnation doubtless would command widespread assent, but, 
again, there would be considerable hesitation in placing the Resurrec- 
tion in the same category as a belief that ‘can be secured only through 
faith in dogmatic teaching which declines to be submitted to cross- 
examination’. 

To compare the Easter miracle with the restoration of Osiris in 
Egyptian tradition is to confuse the issue, since the resuscitation of 
Osiris bears no resemblance to the biblical account of the empty 
tomb. In none of the versions of the Egyptian myth is the slain 
cultus-hero said to have raised himself because death cculd not hold 
him, nor is he represented as the actual cause of the revivification of 
mortals, except in so far as every man eventually came to be looked 
upon as an Osiris at death. In the legend, the scattered fragments of 
his mutilated body were collected by Isis, reunited and mummified 
by Anubis, and finally revivified by magical processes (e.g. washing 
the corpse, the wings of Isis, and the bestowal of the eye of Horus). 
He then became the embodiment of the dead kingship recalled in the 
tomb to a semblance of his former life, but the victorious hero and 
life-giver was his son and successor Horus, the prototype of the living 
king and of the regenerative powers. Therefore neither in form nor 
in purpose was the Osirian theology comparable to the Christian 
doctrine of the Resurrection. As Sir Richard admits, ‘something 
happened to restore the confidence of the broken and dispirited band 
that fled at the time of the betrayal and trial of Jesus’. The secret 
of the Easter Faith lies in that wherein that ‘something’ consisted. 

Again, to derive Hebrew monotheism from the worship of Aton in 
Egypt in the Eighteenth Dynasty involves considerable adjustment 
of the widely accepted dates for the Exodus, and when the theory is 
based on Freud’s recent volume, Moses and Monotheism, the diffi- 
culties are greatly increased. Among other statements which require 
some modification may be mentioned the assertion that the conception 
of immortality ‘does not appear in early Jewish beliefs’, and that 
“God is what man thinks He is’, while on page 43 something seems 
to have gone wrong with Pleistocene chronology when the close of 
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the Ice Age is estimated at ‘about half a million years ago’. But in 
a work covering so vast a field of inquiry in a country where the 
author would hardly claim for the most part to have first-hand know- 
ledge of the lie of the land, it is no small achievement to have carried 
out the survey with such conspicuous success, and to have shown 
where science and religion meet on common ground. 


Living Religions and a World Faith, by WiLL1AM Ernest HOcKING. 
(Hibbert Lectures.) Pp. 293. 1os.net. (G. Allen & Unwin, 1940.) 


IN response to a special request by the Trustees, Professor W. E. 
Hocking has devoted his Hibbert Lectures to a discussion of the 
rightful future relationships of the great religions of the world, what 
attitudes they should hold to one another, what justification exists for 
any one of them becoming a common faith for all the peoples of the 
world. The foundations of such an inquiry, as is recognized, are 
‘necessarily laid in one’s philosophy, and in such intimations as one 
has of religious truth. Its conclusions will stand or fall with its 
metaphysics, or more strictly with its theolcgy.’ In its nature religion 
is one and universal, but, against Professor Dewey, the notion is 
rejected that the particular and local elements of religion are un- 
essential. A pure uniyersal religion is a pure abstraction. Moreover, 
it is not enough to arrive at a common theistic ground of all the 
conflicting traditions since it is the cleavages in the superstructure 
rather than the underlying unity that constitute the real problem as 
is patently clear, for example, in India. Therefore, Professor Hocking 
endeavours to discover in what sense a world faith is to be sought for, 
and to what extent such a faith now exists. 

In the opening lecture he examines the nature of religion as ‘a 
passion for righteousness, and for the spread of righteousness, con- 
ceived as a cosmic demand ’, meaning by ‘ righteousness ’ a right way 
of living, and by ‘ passion’ a seriousness of purpose, or deep concern. 
So understood religion is both universal and particular. Out of the 
deep emotional cross-currents which lie beneath the conflicting claims 
of the freedom of universality and limitation of the particular comes 
the dilemma which finds expression in the great historic faiths. 
Reviewing in the next lecture the characteristic features of oriental 
religions in the light of his travels in the East, he prepares the way 
for an examination of the rival methods employed to establish a con- 
crete religion for mankind. 

The first of these methods is designated that of ‘ radical displace- 
ment ’—the original purpose of missions based on the belief in a special 
revelation demanding the active propagation of the doctrines so 
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delivered. ‘The divine is to be announced as a miracle’, says Karl 
Barth, ‘ not as a bridge that one may build, but as a sublimation of the 
natural.’ The missionary is not ‘ to fraternize, nor accept the fellow- 
ship of fallen faiths. In no circumstances is he to howl with the 
wolves.’ This position having been dismissed, the ‘ way of synthesis ’ 
is considered. Here he thinks the danger lies in adopting ‘ terms and 
concepts surcharged with connotations inconsistent with one’s meaning’. 
It is over-accommodating and romantically appreciative of fundament- 
ally alien beliefs and ideas. Yet there is a legitimate process of 
synthesis. ‘Thus, the Early Church kept its ‘sternness in the de- 
nunciation of abuses in the religions around it’ but recognized some 
of their elements as valuable and worthy of retention or transforma- 
tion. So to-day in Asia, it is suggested, no religion can hope to 
succeed that does not fuse the existing spiritual genius with that of 
Christianity and each of the major great religions. 

There is, however, a third method—the ‘ Way of Reception’. This 
involves understanding our own religion better, ‘ reconceiving’ its 
essence and thereby grasping the essence of all religions, and gaining 
power to interpret the various forms. In this sense, it is claimed, 
the world faith already exists as a new rapprochement, a recognition 
of ‘ identities of meaning under different guises’. Everywhere there 
is a belief in moral obligation and a realization of the fundamental 
goodness of life. The things which bind together men of different 
creeds are more and more being stressed, and all that is of permanent 
value as ‘ emerging filaments of faith’ is capable of being related 
to the simple essence or substance of Christianity—the entrance of 
Deity into human life. Similarly, Christianity has something to learn 
from the dignity of Islam, the mysticism of Hinduism and Buddhism, 
and the humanity of Confucianism. 

This so-called ‘ way of reception’ is substantially the position of 
Troeltsch, and is not far removed from that of Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 
But however desirable such a general method of approach may be, 
ultimately certain fundamental theological questions have got to be 
faced. What precisely is the relation of Christ to Krishna, Gotama, 
Mohammed, and Confucius? The differentiae of religions are by no 
means always the things of lesser importance, and until their validity 
has been determined little progress can be made in the wider issue. 
Professor Hocking has called attention to a problem of the first 
importance, the urgency of which the circumstances of the time have 
enhanced. Much that he says in these lucid and learned lectures will 
help towards a right understanding of the ‘emerging elements of 
a world faith ’, but the solution in the last analysis lies in the realms 
of theology. E. O. JAMEs 
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Suffering, Human and Divine, by H. WHEELER RoBINsON, M.A., D.D. 
Pp. 251. 6s. net. (Student Christian Movement Press, 1940.) 


Dr. WHEELER RoBINSON’S name carries with it associations of sound 
Old Testament scholarship, and in some part this knowledge bears 
upon the present book. One of its most valuable chapters deals with 
the idea of suffering in the Old Testament. Much more than this, 
however, has gone to the patient and dispassionate examination 
Dr. Robinson makes of the question of suffering. He deals with the 
fact of suffering and some of the explanations it has evoked. Next 
comes consideration of the individual’s relation to society, and of sin 
and suffering. The relation of Providence to nature, history, and the 
individual follows. The argument then passes to the divine side, to 
God’s suffering and man’s redemption, and the fellowship of suffering, 
whilst the last chapter entitled ‘Solvitur Patiendo’ gives in these 
words a clue to the answer to the whole question. A brief synopsis 
of the argument and mention of a few books on the subject add to 
the usefulness of the volume. Dr. Robinson has no startling theory 
to sun. True, he insists that God suffers, but that is no longer 
a heresy. If it were said that he has nothing that is new to set forth, 
that would in a sense be correct, but it would in no sense be a 
criticism. It is the breadth of outlook, the balance, the measure and 
wisdom of Dr. Robinson’s treatment of the question which give the 
book its value. There is not a hasty thought or a misplaced argument 
in the whole. Even where one might wish to contest what Dr. Robinson 
says, though that would be seldom, one would not deny that there 
are grounds for the challenged opinion. To the preacher who must 
preach on war problems, to those perplexed by personal suffering, to 
the student grappling with the whole issue of pain and sin in life, 
this book can alike be commended. E. S. WATERHOUSE 


Law and Love, a Study of the Christian Ethic, by T. E. Jessop. 
Pp. 186. 6s. net. (Student Christian Movement Press, 1940.) 


THE opening and best chapters of this book are devoted to showing 
Christians that the moral teaching of Jesus is more subversive than 
is generally recognized. Against the current notion of goodness, 
which then, as now, made it a matter of social respectability and the 
rigid performance of moral rules, he set the large-heartedness of love. 
There follows a rather vague examination of various aspects of love. 
It is hardly true that the New Testament term for conversion is the 
negative aoorpédw, and ‘ Love God and do what you like ’ is a very 
free rendering of Augustine. Nevertheless the book, which is avowedly 
popular, has the great virtues of clarity and directness. An allusion 
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to ‘ the moral dare-devilry of Luther ’ and the description of Grace as 
‘love having its own way ’ are typically refreshing statements. 
L. A. GARRARD 


Eirene in het Nieuwe Testament, by Dr. W.S.vAN LEEUWEN. Pp. 232. 
(H. Veenman & Sons, Wageningen, 1940.) 


TuIs is a very valuable monograph. It is not only a treatment 
of Eirene in the New Testament, but a complete discussion of all 
occurrences of Sjalom or Eirene in Old Testament and Rabbinic 
and Apocalyptic Judaism. The author agrees with Levy that 
Sjalom is a word which, owing to its varieties of meaning, can 
hardly be translated into any other language. He also endorses the 
words of the grandson of Jesus, son of Sirach; ‘things originally 
spoken in Hebrew have not the same force in them when they are 
translated into another tongue’. He takes the reasonable view that 
according to the letter of Aristeas the Pentateuch was translated into 
Greek in the first half of the third century B.c., and that the transla- 
tion of prophets and hagiographa was complete by the first century B.c. 
Not the least value of his detailed exegesis of various passages is the 
illustration of the methods of the translators. They rendered Sjalom 
not only by eipyvn, but by dpovora, dppovia, yadjvn and evdia, 
qovxia, acpdAeva, avdmavars, while the verb is rendered by dowdlea8at, 
evOnveiv, awrnpia, byeia, xaipew. FEirene is like a Greek ship laden 
with foreign cargo. The author is much too modest in calling his 
work an expansion of that of Caspari and Pedersen on the Old 
Testament, and of Brugmann, Keil, and Fuchs on the New Testament. 
No one will fail to profit by consulting his exegesis of any particular 
passage, and no one will be able frequently to disagree with him. 
His most startling result is that he practically removes from the whole 
Bible the idea of eipyvy as the opposite of wéAepos: it is attained by 
war and strife, its content is not the state of peace. Even in 2 Sam. 
Xi. 7 €is eipyvnv tod moAdpov is ‘with respect to the success of the 
war’, ‘how the war is going’. In the Pentateuch Sjalom is not 
the opposite of war, nor is it used in salutations, nor does it mean 
reconciliation with God. It is the fruit of the covenant, which in 
Num. xxv includes Phinehas; it is prosperity and the absence of 
curse; it is the gift of the God of the covenant; while within the 
community it is brotherhood. In the historical books it denotes : 
(a) material and spiritual well-being of a people or an individua!, 
(6) fellowship in a treaty, (c) at greeting or departure the making 
or spoiling of fellowship. In the major and minor prophets it 
is associated with recovery of health, with mercy, justice, hope, 
and joy, and in Hag. ii. 9 eipyjvn yvxijs, based upon participation in 
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the building of the Temple. LEirene may be paraphrased by dayafa, 
such as the perfect life of the individual or the community, security, 
rest, joy, atonement, and the expectation of ‘heil’, a word which 
has no adequate rendering in English: I suppose most of us render 
‘heilstijd’ millennium, without endorsing millenary ideas in the literal 
sense. On grave inscriptions Eirene is eternal life, when the bones in 
the grave have been united with the soul in paradise. In Apocalyptic 
Judaism it is the ‘heil’ of a people, an individual, or the world in 
the coming ‘heilstijd’. It is not the opposite of war, but of curse 
and punishment. 

The treatment of passages in the New Testament is what we should 
expect from the above. dmaye eis eipyvny is ‘enter into life saved 
from the material and spiritual curse’. In ‘not peace but a sword’, 
the sword is of Justice not of war. For ‘the Messiah as Prince of 
Peace with its modern content is a legend’. Those who conceive 
peace as universal brotherhood without war have no Biblical support, 
though those who find in the Bible support for militarism are equally 
in error. The Son of Man cannot give peace to those who oppose 
Him. God makes wars to cease through war and strife. The author 
inclines to render Luke ii. 14 ‘Glory in the highest shall be to 
God, and on earth peace, among men divine favour’, a triplet. 
Mark ix. 50, salt is love, so that you have fellowship with one another. 
In St. Paul (e.g. Rom. v. 1) we have (€youev) peace with God, not 
after war: for God’s war is with Satan ; not ‘ peace of the soul’ (even 
in Rom. xv. 13 !), but peace is that gift of God, when we give our- 
selves to fellowship with Him. Similarly in St. John peace is victory 
after conflict. 

On the whole the author seems to have proved his point. He lays 
perhaps too much stress on Eirene as a Hora. That is only from 
Hesiod, and is not at all borne out by art and other literature. To 
eliminate ‘peace of soul’ from the Bible seems exaggeration. But 
when he refuses to allow the pacifist to prove his case from the Bible 
he is on solid ground. The Lord ovvrpiBer woAduous (Exod. xv. 3) 
through war. Peace in the real Biblical sense is not the absence of 
that earthly and sporadic phenomenon ‘war’, but the conquest over 
Satan, and this is God’s work and gift to the believing community 
and the believing individual. 


Swedish Contributions to Modern Theology, with special reference to 
Lundensian Thought, by N.F.S. Ferré. Pp.x +250. $2.00. (Harper 
Brothers, New York, 1939.) 

PROFESSOR FERRE, a Swedish-American who teaches at Andover 

Newton Theological School, as Harvard Travelling Fellow spent 
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a year at Upsala and Lund in 1936-7, and the result is this book. 
As those unacquainted with Swedish have hitherto only been able to 
read Bishop Aulén’s work on the Atonement, the English translation 
of which is Christus Victor, and Professor Nygren’s Agape and Eros, 
vol. i, translated by Fr. Hebert, and vol. ii, translated by P. S. Watson 
(the latter to be added to the Bibliography), this is a welcome sup- 
plement to our knowledge. It would neither be possible nor relevant 
in a review of it to attempt an estimate of the value of this Lund 
theology. (By the way, may I protest against the hideous coinage 
“Lundensian’? It is not correctly formed. ‘Waldensian’ is ‘of the 
Waldenses’, not of ‘Waldo’. We talk of the ‘Oxford Movement’: 
why not simply the ‘Lund theologians’?) It is only twenty years 
old, and has hardly yet had time to become a definite school of 
thought. ‘When asked why the Lundensian system seemingly had 
to give such an appearance of being a reactionary irrationalism, 
Nygren frankly replied that as yet time has not permitted him to 
work out the relation of love to reason. Bring’s book on the question 
is, to be sure, a careful analysis of the different senses in which 
reason can be used but is so negative as to fail fundamentally to deal 
with the deeper problems involved. Since the question is still open, 
our best procedure is to wait for a fuller and more final answer from 
the Lundensian thinkers’ (p. 234). Exactly so, and therefore the 
book can only be regarded as a preliminary survey of the ground 
covered. From the future co-operation of Professors Nygren and 
Bring, with Bishop Aulén and others in the background, much may 
be expected. 

In dealing with the book the reader is advised, after the first 
chapter of details about the Swedish Church and its personnel, to 
omit chapter two, and then read carefully chapter three. If after that 
he feels he has a fairly clear idea of the Lund theology (he may not), 
he can read chapters four und five, lectures delivered at Andover 
Newton, which are mildly critical. Personally one would prefer not 
to criticize until one had more data. 

With Professor Nygren’s illuminating study of Agape we are 
already familiar. Those only can really appreciate his treatment of 
faith who have read Luther’s De servo arbitrio, and they will be 
prepared to hear that ‘faith is to be compelled by God’ (Nygren), 
is ‘God’s own work’ (Krook), is ‘the revelation of God compelling 
man’ (Aulén). Man is a channel, ‘a pipe which conducts God’s love’ 
(Nygren). Those who start from 2 Cor. v. 18 will appreciate the 
theocentric view of the Atonement. ‘But if God is the subject of 
faith and love, has man a personality of his own?’ asks Ferré (p. 185). 
For a definite answer to this question we shall have to wait for 
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further light from Professor Bring, who at any rate has not been 
misrepresented : for he has read chapter three in manuscript. 

Into the Kantian background of Nygren, and the philosophic 
questions raised, the present writer is incompetent to enter: it is 
only his task to assist readers of Professor Ferré’s book. His style 
is not easy ; he uses a great many technical words which were hardly 
necessary ; and some of his own coinages, ‘staticness’, ‘foundational’ 
(why not fundamental ?), ‘relativism’ meaning ‘the being relative’, 
are regrettable. To say ‘epistemological obfuscation’, when apparently 
you only mean ‘ muddle-headed thinking’, is super-Johnsonese. But 
in spite of these difficulties in the way of the English reader, no one 
can fail both to be interested and to profit by reading parts of Professor 
Ferré’s book. G. C. RICHARDS 


The Analects of Confucius, by ARTHUR WALEY. 1 vol. Pp. 268, with 
Index. 10s. 6d. net. (G. Allen & Unwin, 1938.) 


Tuis, the third of Mr. Waley’s works on classical literature, is excel- 
lently planned for the intelligent general reader. There are just over a 
hundred pages of introductory matter and extra notes to a hundred and 
fifty pages of text, plus shrewdly devised footnotes of most admirable 
brevity. The idea is at last prevailing that ancient Chinese thought 
is not overwhelmingly of the stained-glass-attitude order, but essen- 
tially human, universally so, and in consequence comprehensible by us 
and educative for us. The work before us is just the kind of book to 
help people to realize this. 

The Introduction contains sections on ‘The Ancients’, ‘ The 
Disciples’, ‘The Analects’, ‘Terms’, ‘ Written Tradition’, and 
‘Ritual’. I would commend Mr. Waley’s work on these matters, more 
particularly in regard to Terms and Ritual. Not that I agree with him 
at all points, for I do not. But he gives here for the student of religion 
excellent food for thought. His treatment of the subject of ritual shows 
how much better this intricate socio-political phenomenon, which 
impregnates religion, is coming to be understood. And from this the 
reader can go on to see, more clearly than the nineteenth-century sino- 
logists did, the religious significance of Confucius and his followers. 

With regard to the term jen, I think Mr. Waley is definitely a little 
wrong. He is probably right about the original meaning of jen, but 
when he comes to Confucius and his use of the term, surely Mr. Waley 
has failed to realize that it was deliberately selected to express a new 
idea, an idea arising from Confucius’ discovery of the individual in 
society. He wanted a word to express man-with-man-ness, the self- 
conscious mind recognizing feilow self-conscious minds and from this 
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recognition deducing an imperative duty of human feeling and action. 
‘ Goodness ’ does not adequately express such a meaning. It was only 
after several generations that we find jen quite clearly taking on the 
general and essentially conventional meaning of goodness. 

In the same way Mr. Waley’s estimate of Confucius’ social standing 
seems to me to err somewhat. He does not make quite the right 
distinction between the landed aristocracy and the non-landed class 
below, which did the work of administration. This in earlier purely 
feudal days was a very humble work, tax-collecting and the keeping 
of the serfs in order. By Confucius’ time big changes were well on 
the way. With the rise of the big states had come the need for a new 
technique of administration, in a word for government on the larger 
scale ; hence increase in the prestige of the ju, this official class to which 
Confucius belonged. But the distinction between the great families 
which held the land (the chun and the chun tzi) and their servants (the 
ch’en) was still sharply defined. Mr. Waley, therefore, is quite right in 
exploding the idea that Confucius had risen into the patrician class. 
But it does not follow from this that he could not have been ssu kou. 
Of course, if ssw kou is to be translated by the grandiloquent term 
‘Minister of Justice’—this is the common translation for it—and 
Confucius is supposed to have had jurisdiction over patrician offenders, 
his holding of that office puts him very high up in his world. But the 
ssu kou was really very little more than the chief officer of police, 
charged with seeing that plebeian offenders were duly apprehended, 
examined, and punished. Thus Mr. Waley’s ‘ Leader of Knights’ 
(p. 15) seems to me very dubious, just as the term ‘ knights’ is in this 
connexion misleading. 

The translation is very good in innumerable places. As I have 
had occasion to say in previous reviews of Mr. Waley’s works, he has 
a poetic mind, a poet’s command of the right word. It follows some- 
times, of course, that his interpretation is bold to the point of being 
highly speculative. But in this respect his technique in this work as 
compared with The Way and its Power (1934) is better than it 
was. His footnotes give reasons in a way which did not appear in the 
earlier work. E. R. HUGHES 


A Coptic Dictionary compiled with the help of many scholars by 
W.E. Crum, M.A., F.B.A., Hon.D.Litt., Hon.Ph.D.Berlin. Part V1: 
*%—@asoygop. With indexes to complete book. Pp. xxiv +208. 
42s. net. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939.) 


It is now more than thirty years ago that the author of this present 
work began collecting material with a view to editing a Coptic Dic- 
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tionary. In 1914 an offer was made by the Berlin Academy to provide 
funds for the publication of this work, but the outbreak of the World 
War completely put an end to all plans in this direction. However, a 
few years after the War, a sufficiently large amount of material had 
been amassed to justify a proposal to the Clarendon Press to undertake 
printing, and it was in 1929 that the first part of this Dictionary ap- 
peared. Thanks to the assiduous and indefatigable labours of Dr. Crum 
and his gifted wife during the next ten years, the five remaining parts 
were published at intervals, the last appearing on the eve of another 
war. The completion, therefore, of this magnum opus will most cer- 
tainly be a matter of very great satisfaction not only to the author 
himself, since it marks the end of the labours of a lifetime, but also to 
all Coptic scholars and students throughout the world who have so 
long and so eagerly awaited the day when they could have at their 
disposal a first-class dictionary of the Coptic language. 

Up to the end of the last century, the study of Coptic was some- 
what neglected, and this was due, on the one hand, to the relatively 
late manuscripts, Biblical, liturgical, patristic, &c., which were then 
known, and, on the other hand, to the lack of adequate grammars and 
dictionaries in the language. The important discoveries, however, of 
early Coptic manuscripts that have been made in Egypt during the 
present century; viz.—the fourth-century manuscript of the Gospel 
of St. John," the fourth-fifth-century papyri of the celebrated Mani- 
chaean library,’ and other early papyri fragments have now brought 
Coptic well to the fore, and the appearance of this Dictionary should, 
consequently, give a great impetus to the study of this language. 

As the author states in his preface, the word-collecting for this 
Dictionary has been done from all Coptic texts in print, often after 
collation with the originals, and all unpublished manuscripts, ostraca, 
and inscriptions to which access could be obtained, have been utilized. 
The magnitude of the task of compiling such a dictionary as this may 
be gauged from the fact that more than 280 Coptic texts were drawn 
upon for words, and the material from these, together with that culled 
from countless manuscripts, produced more than 240,000 slips. As it 
is, this Dictionary —excluding three indexes—now comprises 844 pages 
of text in double columns. New discoveries of early Coptic texts in 
years to come may, possibly, necessitate a supplement, but, apart from 

* Sir Herbert Thompson, The Gospel of St. fohn according to the earliest 
Coptic Manuscript, London, 1924. 

* Manichdische Handschriften der Sammlung A. Chester Beatty, Band I; 
Manichdische Homilien, H. J. Polotsky, Stuttgart, 1934; Manichdische Hand- 
schriften der Staatlichen Museen, Berlin, Band 1; Kephalaia, H. J. Polotsky 


und Carl Schmidt, Stuttgart, 1935; A Manichaean Psalm-Book, Part II, 
C.R. C. Allberry, Stuttgart, 1938. 
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such an addition, this Dictionary will, undoubtedly, remain a standard 
work for the Coptic language. 

On account of the difficulty of arriving at anything more than 
approximate estimates of the relative ages of Coptic literary texts, a 
notoriously difficult matter, the author has made no attempt at a chrono- 
logical order in the examples which he has taken to illustrate Coptic 
words in this Dictionary, but he has deemed it best to begin illustra- 
tion with examples drawn from Biblical texts, as these are presumably 
the earliest, and, at the same time, they have the advantage of having 
Greek originals which would give the best guarantees of meaning. 
The next examples are those taken, where they exist, from the old 
Gnostic books, and then come examples from the writings of that 
famous Copt Senuti (? A.D. 332-451). Finally, there are the examples 
from liturgical and patristic texts, &c., the Greek original or equivalent 
of the latter texts being added. By this method we have examples of the 
use of words from every branch of Coptic literature, from the earliest 
known texts right down to the Coptic-Arabic Vocabularies of the 
Middle Ages, when Coptic was no longer in use except as a liturgical 
language. 

All dialectical forms in Coptic are fully represented in this Diction- 
ary, and though the author, with his usual frankness, warns us that 
we may discover examples where a word has been assigned to one 
subdivision of a dialect which ought rather to have been assigned to 
the subdivision of another dialect, we may yet rest assured that 
greater accuracy in this direction can be attained only should future 
discoveries of manuscripts provide us with much more material in 
such dialects as Akhmimic, Sub-Akhmimic, and Fayyadmic than we 
possess at present. 

Part VI of this Dictionary contains the last two letters of the Coptic 
alphabet, namely, « and ¢, on the pronunciation of which the reader 
is advised to consult Professor W. H. Worrell’s learned work Coptic 
Sounds." The letter 4 which is generally placed last in lists of the 
Coptic alphabet has in this Dictionary been treated under the letter 7, 
since this character is simply a monogram for ts. Words beginning 
with the letters = and ¢ are fairly numerous in Coptic, and these two 
letters occupy 99 pages in this Dictionary. The remainder of Part VI 
contains three extremely valuable indexes : an English index compiled 
for the greater part by Mr. Charles Hart-Davis, a Greek index by that 
veteran Demotic and Coptic scholar Sir Herbert Thompson, and an 
Arabic index by the author himself. The addition of a revised list of 
additions and corrections for the whole Dictionary, arranged according 
to pagination, will prove a real boon to users of this Dictionary. 


* W. H. Worrell, Coptic Sounds (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1934). 
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There now remains to the writer the very pleasant task of expres- 
sing to Dr. Crum the thanks and gratitude of all Coptic scholars and 
students for this veritable treasure-house of Coptic learning which he 
has bestowed upon them, and in their name to wish him zoAAa €rn ! 
Already Dr. Crum has placed us still further in his debt by a new 
Coptic publication,’ and a further work from his pen on the Delta 
and its dialects is promised us for the not too distant future. 

O. H. E. BURMESTER 


Fathers and Heretics, by G. L. Prestice, D.D. Pp. vii+ 432. 12s. 6d. 
(S.P.C.K., London, 1940.) 


THis volume contains the Bampton lectures for 1940. Their 
theme is Christian doctrinal tradition. Dr. Prestige holds that an 
examination of leading early Christian thinkers discovers an authentic 
traditum of belief, none the less when some of them must be convicted 
of individual aberration. A doctrinal theme upon a basis so pre- 
dominantly historical presents difficulties for the general reader. But 
these have been overcome. Dr. Prestige has supplied, in brief and 
interesting form, so much history as is required to render the doctrinal 
issues intelligible. 

It would, however, be quite wrong, on that account, to assess this 
book as a mere work of popularization. Each lecture, however 
popular its style, contains the fruits of ripe scholarship and penetrating 
judgement. Lecture I unfolds the idea of tradition in Christian 
doctrine. Dr. Prestige finds the leading note of Christian thought 
about such tradition to be the authority implicit in the origination of 
the tradition, not, as in secular thought, in the hazard and distortion that 
beset transmission. The consoling conclusion to which his lectures 
tend is that there is no necessary or permanent deterioration of 
Christianity in the process of tradition, but that, on the contrary, 
understanding of the traditum grows richer in the process, through 
the operation of the divine Spirit in the Church. As the traditions 
of the Old Covenant were illuminated by Christ, so have the creeds 
and definitions of the Church discriminated more and more the 
eternal Gospel in the historic scriptures. 

With this lecture for prologue, the author continues with six others 
having Callistus, Origen, Athanasius, Apollinaris, Nestorius, and 
Cyril as their central figures. In each lecture a constituent of the 
Christian traditum of belief is exhibited as it jostles with contemporary 
thought and emerges triumphantly with its character and identity 


* W. E. Crum, Varia Coptica, Texts, Translations, Indexes (Aberdeen, 
1939). 
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unchanged. In this way are treated faith in a divine Saviour, the 
claims of the intellect in religion, the unity of God, divine irruption 
into history, redeemed manhood, and the coming together of the last 
two subjects in the doctrine of the Person of Christ. The three 
lectures on Christology are the most valuable for actual students of 
doctrine, who will find much in them that they could hardly afford 
to miss. 

We have of late years learned to see in Apollinaris more than 
a heretic; rather one of the great doctors of the Alexandrine tradition. 
Dr. Sellers, in his Two Ancient Christologies, has made an excellent 
case for treating him as chief continuator of that doctrinal tradition 
after Athanasius. Dr. Prestige goes even farther, and lays such stress 
upon the lateness of the moment in the career of Apollinaris at which 
his heresy appears as to obscure the fact that in principle it was 
present throughout. He applauds both Apollinaris and Cyril for 
their firm grasp of the one divine Subject of the incarnate life. He 
admits that it led the former to assert incarnation in mindless flesh. 
But he sees no absurdity in Cyrilline anhypostatic manhood, with its 
corollary, the ‘ passionless suffering’ of the Word. He paraphrases, 
in fact, Cyril’s paradox, in calling the incarnate life an experience of 
God; a thing which no reputable Christian theologian of the first four 
centuries could have admitted, since experience is a concept in which 
time and mutation are implicit. It seems therefore to the present 
reviewer that, so far from commending Cyrilline Christology, 
Dr. Prestige has, in fact, put his finger on that very feature which 
shows it to be an illegitimate short-cut to a doctrine of the unity of 
Christ’s Person. The Antiochenes, on the other hand, took no short- 
cuts. They began with the genuine experience of the Man from 
Mary. And seeing moral value to be the eternal aspect of experience, 
they attributed to the divine Word the moral value of incarnate 
experience, and not that experience in itself. As their second step 
they sought the unity of Christ’s Person along the line of a moral 
union of God and man. The truth of that unity was, for them, the 
assured goal of Christian thought about the Saviour. And they were 
not unduly troubled to find it a goal difficult to attain. Much as 
Cyrilline Christology appealed to fifth-century churchmen, it only 
held its place in catholic orthodoxy when neutralized by the Chalce- 
donian definition. It can hardly afford a starting-point for any 
modern approach to Christology, which must, like the Antiochenes, 
grapple first with the hard problem of the relation between human 
experience and God’s eternal changelessness. Cyril swept that diffi- 
culty aside as much as did Apollinaris and the Monophysites. 
Dr. Prestige may therefore be judged to be too favourable to Cyril. 
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It may seem a sign of partiality, when Theodoret’s joy at the news of 
Cyril’s death is turned into an involuntary tribute to Cyril’s greatness ! 
But partiality for Cyril is, in these days, a good fault, for there is 
more good matter in Cyril than modern students have been apt to 
recognize. 

The eighth and last lecture is entitled ‘Eros, or devotion to the 
sacred humanity’. The opening is still patristic, the word of Ignatius, 
* My Eros is crucified’, as pleasantly misunderstood by Origen. From 
this Dr. Prestige passes straight to Bernard of Clairvaux as initiator 
of pietistic and mystical devotion to Jesus in His manhood which 
has had such great fortune in Western Christianity ever since. ‘This 
is a delightful lecture, and provides an epilogue illustrating the en- 
richment of tradition as it passes down the ages in the living religion 
of the Church. 

All through, the provision of historical outlines for the unlearned 
has been very successful, and is always arresting and colourful. But 
generalizations intended for the non-historian are apt to grate, at 
times, on the historical reader. And it is no advantage that in 
Lecture IV (Athanasius) the panegyric fashion of Tractarian writers 
on this theme should have been so closely followed, even to the 
inclusion of the demonstrably unhistorical story of the production of 
Arsenius at the synod ‘of Tyre. The Goettingen studies by Dr. 
Schwartz led the way to a more realistic picture of Athanasius, and 
one confirmed by the discovery of Meletian papyrus letters written 
in the presence of the events. The real Athanasius thus made known 
to us, if more human, is hardly less great than the panegyric figure, 
and is more apt for Dr. Prestige’s purpose; for the safe delivery of 
the traditum has not required personalities exempt from the chances 
and failings that beset common men. 

In the second lecture Dr. Prestige suggests a parallel between the 
churches of third-century Rome and the lecture-rooms and ‘nations’ 
of medieval Paris. There is something in the parallel, but it can be 
as misleading as helpful. When Hippolytus characterized the flock 
of Callistus as a ‘school’, he knew that a ‘ school’ was not a church. 
And if it is true that foreign ‘doctors’ began their teaching at Rome 
among the folk of their own ‘nations’, the extension of their influence 
in the City depended on just what the parallel seems to minimize, the 
organic unity of the Roman church. The comparison made on p. 95 
between the churches of Rome and Alexandria depends upon the 
parallel being strictly true, and can, in fact, hardly pass. The pre- 
sumption that Origen returned to Alexandria in 232, accepted on 
p. 100, has been disposed of by Drs. Lawlor and Oulton (Eusebius, 
Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii, p. 218). 
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But towards so exuberant and stimulating a course of lectures, at 
once popular and full of learning, it would be ungracious to extend 
criticism of this minor order. W. TELFER 


The Bible in its Ancient and English Versions, edited by H. WHEELER 
Rosinson. Pp. viii+ 338. 12s. 6d. net. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1940.) 

One of our greatest lacks is that of an adequate modern handbook 
dealing with the textual criticism of the Old Testament. Principal 
Wheeler Robinson has to some extent supplied this want, though his 
purpose is other and wider. The first part of the volume consists of 
chapters by the Editor on the Hebrew Bible; by Professor W. F. 
Howard on the Greek Bible, including the Septuagint and other Greek 
versions of the Old Testament, and the Greek New Testament; by 
Professor T. H. Robinson on the Syriac Bible ; and by Mr. H. F. D. 
Sparks on the Latin Bible. The purpose of this part would seem to 
be to enable the reader to understand the problems that surround the 
effort to recover the original text of the Bible of both Testaments, 
and to give accurate information as to the probable date, and the 
history, of the principal ancient versions which are used for this 
purpose, and the chief manuscripts that contain them. In the first 
chapter we are given examples of some of the types of error that 
have come into the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, and it would 
have been a gain if in the succeeding chapters similar examples had 
been given, to show that the Greek, Syriac, and Latin texts have also 
suffered corruption, and do not always presuppose a different original 
from that now before us, when they differ from the Hebrew. 

The second part of the book deals with the history of the English 
versions of the Bible, and the problems of translation. Here Sir 
William A. Craigie deals with the period down to Wyclif ; Mr. J. Isaacs 
contributes two chapters carrying the story down to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century ; and Professor C. J. Cadoux deals with the 
Revised Version and the subsequent period to the present day. 
The Editor concludes the book with a chapter of a wholly different’ 
kind on ‘ The Bible as the Word of God’. Mr. Isaacs greatly en- 
riches his chapters with a wealth of examples to illustrate the qualities 
of the Authorized Version, and its dependence and independence in 
relation to its predecessors. It would have been a gain if Dr. Cadoux 
had similarly furnished some examples to bring out the differences in 
spirit, accuracy, and rhythm between the Authorized and the Revised 
Versions. 

That the whole work is well done needs no further guarantee than 
the names of the contributors. Its scholarship and accuracy are 
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throughout reliable and in need of no commendation. The out- 
standing contributions are those of Mr. Isaacs and the Editor’s con- 
cluding chapter. The work of Mr. Isaacs is brilliant in its fascinating 
presentation of so much detail, and in the rich variety of its interest, 
while Dr. Robinson presents a profound and balanced study of the 
authority of the Bible, that would alone justify the appearance of the 
volume. 

Fuller treatment of a few matters would have been welcomed. 
Thus, the Samaritan Pentateuch is given a brief note as an appendix 
to chapter i: the Targums, and the Coptic and Ethiopic versions, 
have but little fuller treatment in notes appended to chapter iii: the 
Arabic version is unmentioned, though this is of greater importance 
than is commonly recognized (cf. H. S. Gehman, 7.B.L. xliv, 1925, 
pp. 326ff.). Some reference might have been made to the influence 
of Jewish interpreters, and especially of David Kimhi, on the 
Authorized Version. Reference might also have been made to 
Torrey’s view that the Greek of the New Testament is a translation 
from an Aramaic original, so far, at any rate, as the Gospels and Acts 
are concerned. Whatever may be thought of his theory, he has 
certainly drawn attention to a principle which may frequently help to 
the understanding of the Greek of the New Testament by going back 
to the Aramaic which lay behind it, whether in a literary or an oral 
form. 

The Editor explains in the Introduction that no uniformity of 
method or treatment had been imposed on the various writers. The 
lack of uniformity extends to spelling, for while the Editor writes 
Masoretes, other contributors prefer the more accurate Massoretes. 
Again Mr. Sparks writes his Greek in Roman letters, while other con- 
tributors expect the reader to be familiar with Greek. 

One of the most interesting disagreements is that between the 
Editor and Dr. Cadoux. The former thinks that there will always be 
room for two kinds of translation of the Bible, the classical version 
to be used in public worship, and the modern vernacular, or more 
exact, for use in private (p. 38). Dr. Cadoux will have none of this 
‘ unsatisfactory solution ’ (p. 266), and despite his Oxford connexions 
declares himself without qualification for what he describes on p. 251 
as the Cambridge ethics of translation. 

Of inaccuracies I have observed but one. On p. 272 Dr. Cadoux, 
in writing of the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures, says 
that ‘of the Old Testament ‘ Jona’”’ has already been finished’. 
Actually Jona (1938) was preceded by Malachy (1934), Ruth (1935), 
and Nahum and Habakkuk (1937), and it has been followed by the 
first book of Psalms (1939). 
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The Bibliographies, as the Editor observes in the Introduction, are 
very uneven, by far the fullest being that attached to Dr. Cadoux’s 
chapter. An interesting addition to this list might be found in 
J. V. Madison’s ‘ English Versions of the New Testament’ (7.B.L. 
xliv, 1925, pp. 261 ff.), where considerably over a hundred English 
versions are listed. In the Bibliography to chapter iv it would have 
been a gain if Mr. Sparks had supplemented the reference to Sabatier 
for the Old Latin texts of the Old Testament with references to the 
editions of some of the manuscripts more recently available, to which 
he refers in his article. 

It remains only to add that these observations on points of detail 
are not intended to blunt the edge of appreciation of a fine piece of 
work. The wealth of learning and the attractiveness of its presenta- 
ticn will put all readers under a heavy debt to Editor and contributors 
alike. H. H. Row.ey 


L’Eglise est une: Hommage a Moehler, by P. Cuatiet, S.J. Publié 
par Pierre Chaillet, avec la collaboration de MM. Sertillanges, Adam, 
Goyau, Bardy, Bihlmeyer, Ranft, Geiselmann, Loesch, de Mont- 
cheuil, Congar, Tyskiewicz, Vierneisel, Pribilla, Jungmann. 1 Vol. 
Pp. 352. (Bloud et Gay, Paris, 1939.) 


Tuts well-planned and well-executed book of essays by French and 
German writers appeared simultaneously in both languages for the 
centenary of Méhler’s death. It is of interest as a tribute to the 
memory of a theologian who is attracting much interest just now; 
Catholic Professor at Tiibingen during a brilliant period, he had sat 
at the feet of Schleiermacher and Neander at Berlin, and he is one of 
the pioneers of the modern reunion movement ; inspired by the Greek 
Fathers, he set out a conception of the unity of the Catholic Church 
as at once ‘mystique, organique, et communautaire’ (p. 15); and the 
Editor can say of him: 
‘Dans sa monographie d’Athanase, Moehler nous a confié que le 
sentiment mystérieux qui l’avait attiré vers ce Pére de I’Eglise ne 
le trompa point; il y découvrit une source abondante de vie 
spirituelle, une école de christianisme total, ol pensée et action 
s’unifient. N’est-ce pas cela aussi qui nous a engagé a nous 
attacher 4 Moehler, et par lui 4 mieux comprendre les exigences de 
la fidélité a l’Eglise?’ (p. 196.) 
It is of interest also as a document of the contemporary Roman 
Catholic idea of the Church, and of the aspirations, more definite 
now than was possible in Méhler’s day, towards the return of all 
Christians to visible unity. 

The first two and the last two essays deal respectively with the 
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problem of unity and the exigencies of unity, with little mention of 
Méhler’s name. To start off, Pére Sertillanges, O.P., writes of 
Christian unity mainly from the point of view of natural theology, 
as grounded in the Unity of God. Prof. Adam writes of the Mystery 
of the Church: in the Church as in Christ there is an exinanitio which 
in both cases involves a polarity between the theologia gloriae and the 
theologia crucis. ‘This is an extremely interesting essay, which would 
repay a careful theological examination. At the end, Fr. Pribilla, S.J., 
sets out with much sympathy and understanding the actual difficulties 
in the way of reunion, and Fr. Jungmann, S.J., handles the subject 
as a representative of the Jesuit wing of the German Liturgical 
Movement. The intervening eleven essays are all occupied directly 
with Mohler himself; those of chief interest, perhaps, are the essays by 
the Editor (an excellent theological account of Méhler’s work), by 
Pére Congar, O.P. (a sympathetic statement of the difference betweer 
the orthodox and the heretical mind), and by Fr. Tyskiewicz, S.J. (an 
account of the interest aroused by Méhler among Russian Orthodox 
theologians ; thus Fr. Florovsky is quoted as saying that ‘le “ prin- 
temps spiritual” dont Moehler fut l’un des ardents promoteurs finit 
par la catastrophe d’1870. Des amis et disciples de Moehler, les 
uns capitulérent honteusement et se soumirent 4 la définition de 
linfaillibilité, d’autres: se turent et se cachérent. Dans le Vieux 
Catholicisme s’écroula l’édifice ecclésiologique de Moehler.’ The 


writer of the essay appeals in reply to the principle of development. 
But it is evidently by no means true that Méhler’s day is over.) 
A. G. Hepert, S.S.M. 


ERRATUM 
Volume XLI. INpDEx oF ARTICLES AND NOTES AND STUDIES 


The entry LEONIDAS OF BYZANTIUM should read LEONTIUS 
OF BYZANTIUM 








